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I.  The  spiritual  value  of  the  Tiru  Va?agam. 
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Ramalinga  Swamigal's  Arul-pa. 

“  Love  great  men  ;  love,  venerate  and  bow  down  in  sub¬ 
mission  before  them.  Does  not  every  true  man  feel  that  he 
is  himself  made  higher  by  doing  reverence  to  what  is  really 
above  him  ?  ”  These  words  of  Carlyle  come  to  my  mind 
when  I  think  of  the  sage  that  sang  the  supremely  beautiful 
lyrics  of  the  Tiru  Vapagam.  Manikka  Vacagar  is  among  the 
greatest  of  our  saints  who  renounced  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
of  the  world  to  walk  humbly  with  God.  No  work  is  held  in 
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higher  estimation  and  veneration  by  the  Tamils  than  Manikka 
Vacagar’s  “  Sacred  Song”.  There  are  few  poems  in  Tamil 
devotional  literature  that  can  compare  with  the  Tint  Vara  (jam 
in  light  and  swTeetness,  in  grace  and  earnestness,  in  lofty 
feeling  and  fervid  piety,  in  passionate  longing  for  spiritual 
peace  and  purity  and  in  the  uplifting  faith  in  divine  grace  in 
which  the  human  soul,  tossed  about  on  the  stormy  billows  of 
intellectual  and  moral  puzzles,  finds  a  safe  haven  of  rest.  The 
music  of  Manikka  Vacagar’s  melting  lyrics  and  their  glowing 
faith  and  fervour  have  for  centuries  continued  to  thrill  with 
rapturous  emotion  the  teeming  millions  of  the  Tamil  country 
whose  story  of  spiritual  growth,  of  spiritual  struggle  and  spi¬ 
ritual  triumph,  has  been  permanently  influenced  by  them. 
To  the  Tamils,  Manikka  Vacagar  has  always  been  ‘the  saint 
whose  words  are  sweetest  honey,*  capable  of  quenching  the 
thirst  of  their  yearning  souls,  or  whose  utterances  are  ‘pre¬ 
cious  rubies,’  forming  a  treasure-house  full  of  accents  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  song  of  hope  and  love  and  redeeming  grace 
is  a  rich  heritage  to  humanity  in  whatever  language  it  may 
be  written  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  the  late  Dr.  Pope’s  great 
translation,  in  which  we  find  a  marvellous  reflection  of  the 
sublime  beauty,  the  intense  piety,  the  sincere  personal  devo¬ 
tion  and  the  irresistible  fervour  of  spirit  that  breathe  through 
Manikka-Vacagar’s  lyrics,  will  help  the  West  to  appreciate 
and  realize  the  spirituality,  the  living  faith  and  devotion  that 
exist  in  our  daily  life. 

The  central  incident  of  Manikka-Vacagar’s  life  is  his 
sudden  conversion  to  the  service  of  God,  while  he  was  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  in  the  plenitude  of  temporal  power.  He 
is  commissioned  by  his  sovereign  Arimartana  Pandya  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Tiru-perun-turai  to  purchase  horses,  and  there  the 
conversion  takes  place.  As  the  royal  cavalcade,  with  the 
youthful  prime-nlinister  at  the  head,  draws  near  the  town,  the 
chant  of  the  sacred  Caiva  Agamas  rises  in  solemn  mysterious 
strains  from  a  neighbouring  grove,  and  the  youth  reverently 
alights  and  approaches  the  spot  whence  the  mystic  music 
proceeds.  From  that  instant  his  secular  life  is  over.  He 
beholds  with  rapture  a  mystic  Guru  seated  at  the  foot  of  a 
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spreading  “ Kurunthu"  (Atalanfin  Mission! x)  bedecked  with 
rosaries  of  scarlet  eleocarpus  beads,  smeared  with  holy  ashes, 
and  surrounded  by  an  admiring  and  intently  listening  host  of 
disciples-  The  crisis  has  come  and  the  youthful  minister  of 
state  becomes  a  Jivunmukta.  He  is  initiated,  and  is  from 
that  moment  “one  in  feeling,  soul,  power  and  faculty  with 
the  Infinite  Eternal”.  He  exchanges  his  rich  garments  and 
adornments  for  the  habiliments  of  the  ascetic  and  the  holy 
ashes.  He  wakes, 

From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  prelude,  to  find  himself  set 
Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life. 

For  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Caiva  Siddhanta 
that  the  present  life  is  a  probation,  a  period  of  preparation 
for  ultimate  communion  and  fellowship  with  the  Supreme. 
Our  life  and  our  suffering  is  a  gracious  appointment  of  Civa 
for  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul. 

Put  pain  from  out  the  world,  what  room  were  left, 

For  thanks  to  God,  for  love  to  man? 

And  the  instrument  of  release  from  all  embodiment  is 
that  wisdom  which  understands  the  Divine  purpose  and 
adapts  itself  to  it.  Realizing  this,  the  young  sage  for  ever 
renounces  the  world  and  in  the  consciousness  of  Primal  Love 
which 


F  ills  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leaves  up  nor  down 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in, 


he  seeks  his  reward  and  repose  in  the  God-head : 

Transcendent  One,  extending  through  both  earth  and  heaven. 
Thou  see’st  to  none  but  Thee  l  cling  ! 

O  Civa-puram’s  King!  In  glorious  beauty  bright, 

Civan,  in  holy  Perunturai’s  shrine 

Who  dwell’st !  To  whom  make  I  my  plaint,  whom  blame,  if  Thou 
Who  mad3  t  me  Thine  deny  Thy  grace? 

Thou  see  st,  no  joy  have  I  upon  this  sea-girt  earth; 

Be  gracious,  bid  me  come  to  thee! —  Hymn  XXVIII,  Verse  I 
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In  Perun-turrai  girt  with  ordered  stately  groves, 

’neath  the  Kuruntham’s  flow’ry  shade, 

I  call  to  mind  Thy  glories  all,  and  pondering  yearn, 
and  as  my  mighty  Lord  Thee  oft  invoke. 

Ascetic  rare!  When  I,  Thy  servant,  craving  cal), 
struggling  amid  the  billowy  sea. 

In  grace  declare  the  fitting  path  to  reach 
the  silver  hill  and  bid  me  come  ! — 

Hymn  XXIX,  Verse  X. 

In  almost  every  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Tiru-Vacagom 
he  alludes  to  this  crisis  in  his  life,  and  pours  forth  in  ecstasy 
his  thanks-giving  for  the  redeeming  grace  of  Civa,  whose 
humhle  slave  he  has  become. 

Thou  only  one,  to  Whom  can  none  compare !  Thou  Light 
shining  within  the  very  soul  of  me,  Thy  slave! 

On  me  who  knew  not  the  true  goal, — of  merit  void, — 

O  Love  unique! — Thou  hast  choice  grace  bestowed. 

O  radiant  Form  Whose  splendour  bright  no  tongue  can  tell! 

My  Wealth  of  bliss!  O  Civa  Peruman  ! 

In  weariness — I’ve  seized  Thee — hold  Thee  fast  !  Henceforth, 

Ah,  whither  grace  imparting  would’st  Thou  rise? 

Hymn  XXXVII,  Verse  V. 

With  the  mendicant’s  staff  and  the  mendicant’s  bowl,  he 
goes  forth  singing  in  melodious  strains  rich  with  the  nectar 
of  sacred  and  devout  poetry,  the  glory  and  love  of  his  Divine 
Master. 

The  potsherd  and  the  skull  I  deemed  my  kin  :  my  soul  dissolved; 
Wealth  to  be  sought  was  Civan’s  foot  alone,  I  clearly  saw; 

With  soul  and  body  to  the  earth  in  worship  bent,  a  slave, 

I ’ve  reached  him  where  he  dances,  Lord  of  Tillai’s  home  of  joy  ! 

Hymn  XL,  Verse  I. 

I  lay  as  one  who  tills  a  barren  field  and  reaps  no  crop; — 

’Twas  then  the  gain  of  penance  done  of  old  accrued;  and  thus 
Before  the  Caivan’s  roseate  lotus  foot  I  bent  my  worthless  head 
His  own, — I ’ve  reached  Him  Who  bears  rule  in  Tillai’s  home  of  joy! 

Hymn  XL,  Verse  IX. 

He  marches  steadfastly  heavenward,  despising  all 
earthly  allurements,  and  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Civa. 
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That  very  day  my  soul,  my  body,  all  to  me 

Pertaining,  didst  Thou  not  take  as  Thy  own. 

Thou  like  a  mountain  strong!  when  me  Thou  mad’st  Thy  slave? 

And  this  day  is  there  any  hindrance  found  in  me? 

Our  mighty  One  !  Eight-armed  and  triple-eyed! 

DO  Thou  to  me  what 's  good  alone,  or  do  Thou  ill. 

To  all  resigned,  I 'm  Thine  and  wholly  Thine! 

Hymn  XXXIII,  Verse  VII. 

But  a  spirit  of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  supplication  for  grace  and  mercy  and 
release  from  the  bondage  of  life.  Indeed  Manikka-Vacagar 
was  a  great  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  of  humble 
worship  paid  to  the  Deity  who,  in  the  conception  of  the  sage,  is 
‘  all-abounding  Love,’  ‘  the  vast  ambrosial  Sea  of  grace;  ’  and 
hence  such  passionate  appeals  as  the  following  are  very 
frequent  in  the  Tiru-vacagam; — 

The  tongue  itself  that  cries  to  Thee — all  other  powers 
of  my  whole  being  that  cry  out, — all  are  Thyself! 

Thou  art  my  way  of  strength  !  The  trembling  thrill  that  runs 
through  me  is  Thee  !  Thyself  the  whole  of  ill  and  weal ! 

None  other  here  !  Would  one  unfold  and  truly  utter  Thee 
what  way  to  apprehend?  Thou,  Lord  of  Civa-world! 

And  if  I  trembling  fear,  should’st  Thou  not  comfort  me? 

Hymn  XXXIII,  Verse  V. 

The  hymns  of  the  Tiru-Vacagam  area  record  of  our 
sage’s  struggles  against  the  ways  of  the  flesh  which,  we  find, 
once  filled  him  almost  with  despair,  and  of  his  ultimate  triumph 
over  sin  through  his  abiding  faith  in  Civa’s  boundless  grace. 
The  young  soul  finding  no  relief  in  ceremonial  acts  cries  for 
light  to  the  Master  who  has  apparently  deserted  it,  but 
gradually  derives  strength  and  sustenance  from  its  unshaken 
confidence  in  immortal  Love.  Nothing  can  be  more  inspir¬ 
ing  than  the  transition  from  the  early  ‘spirit  of  heaviness’ 
to  the  buoyancy  of  hope  and  the  certitude  of  Divine  grace 
which  characterize  the  later  poems.  While  tossed  by  the 
broad  billows  of  anguish  on  the  4  Sea  of  birth,’  the  sage  tells 
us  that  he  thought  and  ultimately  seized  4  the  raft  of  the  Five 
Letters,  which  showed  him  4  a  boundless  fertile  shore  ’  and 
made  him,  till  then  “  the  rash  insensate  one,”  God’s  own. 
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It  is  the  Caiva  Siddhanta  that  generated  in  Manikka- 
Vacagar  his  self-negating  love  for  his  Divine  Master,  and 
impelled  him  to  cry  in  ecstasy — 


Glory  I  ask  not ;  nor  desire  I  wealth;  not  earth  or  heaven  I  crave; 

I  seek  nor  birth  nor  death  ;  those  that  desire  not  Civan  never  more 
I  touch.  I  have  reached  the  foot  of  sacred  Perunturai’s  king, 

And  crown’d  myself!  I  go  not  forth  !  I  know  no  going  hence  again  ! 

Hymn  XXXIV,  Verse  VII. 

and  seek  through  the  grace  of  Civa  divine  wisdom,  that  he 
might  live  eternally  in  the  full  and  conscious  enjoyment  of 
his  Father’s  presence,  in  conclusive  bliss,  finally  emancipat¬ 
ed  from  embodiment  and  redeemed  from  sin. 

The  God  of  Gods,  to  king  of  Gods  unknown ; 

King  of  the  three,  what  teeming  worlds  create, 

Preserve,  destroy  ;  the  First;  Essence  divine  ; 

The  Sire  of  Sires,  Father,  whose  half  the  mother  is; 

The  King  of  all !  He  came,  and  made  me,  too,  His  own. 

Henceforth  I ’m  no  one’s  vassal;  none  I  fear! 

I 've  reached  the  goal;  with  servants  of  His  saints 
In  sea  of  bliss  I  evermore  shall  bathe ! 

Hymn  V,  Verse  XXX. 

That  was  what  Manikka-Vacagar  strove  for  and  attained 
and  in  his  songs  the  mission  of  his  life  to  his  countrymen  is 
enshrined.  The  hymns  of  the  Tiru-vacagam  are  songs  of  faith 
and  love  and  grace  and  immortality,  of  spiritual  struggle  and 
spiritual  triumph — themes  that  are  of  the  highest  significance 
to  all  mankind  ;  and  who,  on  reading  them,  will  fail  to  realise 
how  in  every  age  and  race,  under  varying  conditions  of 
organisation  and  development,  are  found  the  same  essential 
insights,  tendencies,  aspirations  and  demands  ?  Perhaps  our 
Western  friends  will,  on  persuing  the  lyrics,  feel  that  there  is 
in  us  a  strange  combination  of  high  spirituality  and  gross 
idolatory.  That  is  the  feeling  of  even  Dr.  Pope  who  has  spent 
a  whole  lifetime  in  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Tamil  people  regarding  the  high¬ 
est  matters,  their  conception  and  solution  of  the  great 
problems  of  God,  the  soul,  humanity,  nature,  evil,  suffering 
and  the  unseen  world.  As  for  our  so-called  idolatory,  we 
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should  really  be  pardoned  if  we  refuse  to  belive  that  our 
symbology  has  been  as  well  understood  by  the  West  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  The  precise  import  of  our  symbolical 
expressions  may  not  so  naturally  become  patent  to  people  in 
the  West  as  to  us  ;  and  for  this  the  settled  convictions  of  ages 
that  the  East  and  the  West  have  each  inherited,  are  mainly 
responsible.  Some  of  the  sublimest  ideas  which  the  West 
regards  as  emphatically  beyond  the  sphere  of  argument  and 
of  the  cold  intellect,  the  orthodox  Hindu  fails  to  appreciate 
however  much  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  Western 
philosophy  and  culture;  even  as  Dr.  Pope,  with  all  his  love 
and  sympathy  for  the  Caivas  and  their  cherished  convictions, 
finds  it  not  altogether  easy  to  realise  in  the  symbol  of  Nata- 
raja  an  object  to  inspire  and  elevate.  The  Hindu  realizes  in 
Nataraja  the  idea  of  the  true  Guru  or  preceptor  who  teaches 
that  mayo  or  illusion  should  be  suppressed,  that  the  world 
should  become  subject  to  us  and  not  we  to  the  world,  that 
the  At  man  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mind  that  is  swayed 
by  tleeting  desires,  that  Ahankara  should  be  destroyed  and 
that  man  should  strive  to  elevate  himself  to  the  region  of  pure 
unconditioned  consciousness,  free  from  passion  and  decep¬ 
tion,  and  to  deserve  the  equability,  the  bliss,  the  light  and 
the  truth  that  really  form  the  self.  The  foreigner  thinks  all 
this  is  fanciful ;  we,  however,  hold  it  as  a  living  faith.  But 
we  must  have  our  differences,  for  otherwise  thought  would 
cease.  Nevertheless  both  the  East  and  the  West,  however 
different  the  symbols  of  their  religious  systems  may  be,  must 
be  prepared  to  recognize,  as  Dr.  Pope  earnestly  pleads  they 
should,  that  every  system  has  its  truths  and  profounder 
thoughts ;  and  these  lie  deeper  tha^  ‘full  fathoms  five’  in 
man’s  nature  ;  and  must  be  fundamentally  and  essentially  in 
large  measure  the  same  for  all  men  and  for  all  time.  Cud- 
worth,  the  English  Platonist,  wrote  :  ‘If  that  were  true  which 
is  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that  the  generality  of  tho 
Pagan  nations  acknowledged  no  sovereign  numen,  but  scat¬ 
tered  their  devotion  amcngst  a  multitude  of  independent  dei¬ 
ties,  this  would  have  much  stumbled  the  naturality  of  the 
Divine  idea  an  effect  that  to  his  large  and  clear  mind  was 
equivalent  to  disproval  of  the  divineness  itself.  The  study 
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of  comparative  religion  will  show  us  that  the  cardinal  virtues 
and  moral  earnestness  belong  to  not  one  religion,  but  all 
religions;  that  every  historical  religion  embodies  the  sacred 
personality  of  man,  announcing  his  infinite  relations  to  life, 
duty,  destiny;  that  everywhere  we  greet  essential  meanings 
of  the  unity  of  God  with  man,  of  fate,  freedom  and  providence; 
of  inspiration  and  immortality,  of  practical  duties  and 
humanities.  For,  however  different  the  externals  of  worship 
may  be,  they  but  envelope  common  truths  that  are  the  birth¬ 
right  of  man;  and  should  we  be  slow  to  recognize  ‘how 
absolutely  universal,’  as  the  great  German  philosopher  Lotze 
says,  ‘is  the  extent  of  the  role  which  mechanism  has  to  play 
in  the  structure  of  the  world,  but  how  entirely  subordinate 
is  its  significance?’  Forms  ‘varying  with  the  tribes  of  men’ 
are  no  doubt  a  prominent  constituent  element  of  all  religion; 
but  they  are  only  the  external  clothing.  They  are,  as  Tenny¬ 
son  writes, 

Fair  garments,  plain  or  rich,  and  fitting  close 
Or  flying  looselier,  warmed  but  by  the  heart 
Within  them,  moved  but  by  the  living  limb, 

And  cast  aside,  when  old,  for  newer-Forms  ! 

The  spiritual  in  Nature’s  market-place, 

The  silent  alphabet-of-heaven-in-man 
Made  vocal, — banners  blazoning  a  Power 
That  is  not  seen  and  rules  from  far  away, — 

A  silken  cord  let  down  from  Paradise, 

When  fine  philosophies  would  fail,  to  draw 
The  crowd  from  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  earth 

But  behind  this  diversity,  there  is  an  essential  unity,  and 

The  Christian  bell,  the  cry  from  off  the  mosque, 

And  vaguer  voices  of  Polytheism 

Make  but  one  music,  harmonizing  “Pray”. 


II.  A  strange  feature  of  South- Indian 

Literary  History. 


The  edition  of  Manikka  Vagagar’s  Tint  Va^agam ,  which 
that  ardent  adorer  of  the  sweet-voiced  Tamil  Saraswati — the 
late  Dr.  G.  U.  Pope  of  Oxford— gave  us  some  years  ago,  has 
naturally  imparted  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  sage  ;  and  as  a  result,  various  appreciations  by 
Indians  and  Europeans  have  appeared  in  literary  magazines. 
As  might  be  expected,  in  these  appreciations  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Manikka  Vacagar;  and  it 
is  curious  to  note  what  a  confused  wilderness  of  dates  we 
have,  presented  to  us  as  representing  the  probable  period  when 
Manikka  Vacagar  lived.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  South 
Indian  literary  history,  that  scholars  still  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  advance  any  date  that  fancy  may  suggest  to  any 
writer  whatever  ;  and  it  thus  happens  that  a  Tamil  poet  whom 
one  scholar  assigns  to  the  first  century  after  Christ  is  unhe¬ 
sitatingly  assigned  by  another  to  the  14th  century  after  Christ! 
This  curious  phenomenon,  it  will  be  impossible  to  come  across 
anywhere  in  the  whole  field  of  history  except  in  Southern 
India.  That  the  picture  is  by  no  means  overdrawn  will  be 
evident  when  we  glance  at  the  various  dates  assigned  to 
Manikka  Vacagar.  It  seems  to  be  almost  an  understood  rule 
or  law  that  the  tendency  for  the  Indian  scholar  is  to  assign 
the  great  names  that  have  enriched  his  literature  to  as  early 
a  period  as  well  he  can  ;  and  perhaps  the  reason  for  this  may 
be  sought  in  the  general  belief  among  us,  not  unnaturally 
induced  by  the  glory  and  glamour  of  our  ancient  civilization, 
that  worth  and  antiquity  go  hand  in  hand.  The  tendency,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  European  scholar  is  just  the  reverse.  It  is 
an  article  of  his  creed  that  the  professed  antiquity  of  Tamil 
literature  is  only  a  pious  fable;  and  it  is  a  settled  fact  with 
him  that  Tamil  literature  grew  and  flourished  only  a  few 
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centuries  ago.  For  has  not  Dr.  Burnell-and  Dr.  Burnell  ought 
to  know  best — issued  the  fiat  that  the  earliest  extant  work  in 
Tamil  literature  cannot  be  older  than  the  8th  century  after 
Christ ;  and  have  not  eminent  scholars  like  Dr.  Rost  and 
Prof.  Vinson  accepted  it  without  hesitation &nd  even  with  doci- 
ity?  As  a  natural  result  of  these  conflicting  tendencies,  the 
dates  arrived  at  by  Indians  only  serve  in  the  eyes  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  to  point  the  moral  that  the  Indians  are  deficient  in  the 
historic  sense  ;  while  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Europeans 
are  regarded  by  the  Indian  as  only  demonstrating  their  inborn 
distrust  and  intolerence  of  his  ancient  civilization.  Neither 
has  confidence  in  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  other,  though 
both  avowedly  pursue  ‘historical’  methods.  There  should 
certainly  be  vital  differences  in  the  very  fundamentals  on 
which  these  ‘historical’  inquiries  are  based  to  render  such 
hopelessly  irreconcilable  results  possible.  To  what  extent 
faulty  methods  of  investigation  and  the  inevitable  personal 
idiosyncracies  are  severally  responsible  for  the  divergent 
results  that  stare  the  student  of  South  Indian  literary  history 
in  the  face,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  say  ;  but  to  whatever 
cause  the  divergence  may  be  due,  the  position  thus  created  is 
extremely  puzzling. 

Turning  to  Manikka  Vacagar,  we  find  that  the  dates  so 
far  assigned  to  him  are  as  follows  : —  Mr.  S.  A.  Thirumalai- 
kolundu  Pillai,  a  Tamil  scholar  of  great  ability,  who  has 
written  a  learned  thesis  on  Manikka  Vacagar,  assigns  the 
sage  to  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  :  and 
in  his  conclusion  he  is  followed  by  the  late  Pandit  V.  G.’Sur- 
yanarayana  Sastry  B.  A and  Mr.  T.  Ponnambalam  Pillai, 
M.  R.  A-  S.j  Pandit  Vedachalam  Pillai  of  the  Madras 
Christian  College  places  him  in  the  3rd  century. §  Else¬ 
where  I  have  myself  endeavoured  to  make  out  that  Manikka 
Vacagar  should  be  sought  for  about  the  last  quarter  of  the 


■*  The  Indian  Review  for  April,  1901. 

Z  The  Malabar  Quarterly  Review,  Yol;  III,  Page  203. 
$  The  Christian  College  Magazine,  1904. 
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4th  century  after  Christ. t  Mr.  Wilson  holds  that  the  sage 
‘not  improbably’  lived  in  the  course  of  the  7th  century.il 
Dr.  Pope,  the  greatest  European  authority  on  the  Tint 
Vacagam ,  believes  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
Manikka  Vacagar  lived  somewhere  about  the  7th  or  8th 
century,  and  that  he  cannot  have  lived  later  than  the  9th 
century. §  Mr.  Innes,  late  a  Judge  of  the  Madras  High 
Court,  asserts  that  Manikka  Vacagar  lived  about  the  9th 
century,  because,  according  to  him,  our  sage  was  a  follower 
of  the  school  of  Sankara  Acharya;*!  and  Prof:  Julien 
Vinson  too  will  seek  for  him  in  the  same  century  *  though  on 
different  grounds.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Goudie  states  that  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  period  to  which  our  sage  belonged 
was  sometime  between  the  middle  of  the  8th  and  the  middle 
ot  the  10th  century.}  Mr.  Nelson  affects  to  be  able  to  tell 
us  the  exact  year;  for  he  says  in  his  Madura  Manual  that 
Manikka  Vacagar  crossed  over  to  Ceylon  in  819  A.C.,  an 
assertion  based  on  a  statement  which  he  says  is  found  in  the 
Tuju  Rat  nag  m  that  a  Caivite  priest  from  the  Tamil  country 
crossed  over  to  Ceylon  and  succeeded  in  converting  the 
Buddhist  King  of  Ceylon  to  Caivism  1362  years  after  the  date 
of  Buddha’s  death. t  Mr.  Gopinath  Rao,  M.A.  is  inclined 
to  place  Manikka  Vacagar  about  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
century  or  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century ;  ||  and 
Dr-  Reinhold  Rost  brings  him  down  to  the  13th  or  14th 
century  after  Christ.$  Thus  in  regard  to  Manikka  Vaea- 
gar’s  date  individual  opinions  have  hopelessly  drifted  without 
let  or  hindrance;  and  it  would  apparently  seem  possible  to 


I  The  Christian  College  Magazine,  September  1901. 
Dere0pnPnt,Vpa^a39.1OgUe  °fth<>  Mackenzio  collection, 


§  Tiru  Vacagam:  Introduction. 


.1  The  Indian  Magazine  &  Review.  December  1900. 
Ihe  Imperial  &  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  April  1902 


The  Malabar  Quarterly  Review  Vol:  VII,  page  112 
h-  The  (  hristian  College  Magazine,  August  1902. 
t  Madura  Manual,  I.  p.  53. 

The  Christian  College  Magazine,  June  1905. 

$  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  25 —  Tamils. 
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assign  Manikka  Vacagar  indifferently  to  the  first  or  to  the 
fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era!  This  is  not  astray 
instance;  for  in  respect  of  almost  every  important  date  in 

the  ancient  history  of  the  Tamil  country  such  vagaries  seem 
possible.  When  doctors  disagree  in  this  “manner,  we  may 

take  it  that  nobody,  however  high  apparently  his  authority 
may  be,  can  afford  to  be  dogmatic  on  a  point  of  South  Indian 
chronology,  in  the  conditions  that  now  exist;  but  is  it  also 
equally  impossible  with  at  least  a  tolerable  approximation  to 
reasonable  certainty  to  arrive  at  results  on  such  matters  that 
may  be  generally  acceptable  ?  Several  of  those  that  have  told 
us  when  Manikka  Vacagar  lived  have  been  content  with 
their  mere  ipse  dixit ;  but  others  have  taken  considerable 
trouble  to  state  the  reasons  that  in  their  view  support  their 
conclusions.  Not  infrequently  the  premises  are  bare  assum¬ 
ptions,  the  arguments  more  ingenious  than  convincing,  and 
the  conclusions  no  better  than  bold  conjectures;  nevertheless 
such  conclusions  have  their  value  for  purposes  of  constructive 
history.  Of  the  various  attempts  made  to  ascertain  Manikka 
Vacagar’s  date,  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao’s  is  the  latest."  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  scholar,  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao  is  also  an 
acknowledged  Archaeologist  and  Epigraphist,  and  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  conside¬ 
ration.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  result  arrived  at  by 
him  is  in  sharp  antagonism  to  those  arrived  at  or  accepted 
by  other  Indians,  who  as  we  have  seen  place  Manikka 
Vacagar  in  the  second,  third  or  fourth  century  after  Christ. 
Though  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao  has  not  gone  quite  so  far  as 
Dr.  Rost  in  his  attempt  to  make  out  that  Manikka  Vacagar 
was  not,  as  Tamilians  fondly  suppose,  an  ancient  of  the  Tamil 
country,  but  was  really  a  modern,  he  has  certainly  gone 
much  further  than  every  other  European  that  has  told  us 
anything  about  the  sage  in  trying  to  remove  the  garb  of 
antiquity  in  which  his  countrymen  have  always  delighted  to 
clothe  the  revered  author  of  the  Tim  Vacagam.  An  extrava¬ 
gant  prejudice  against  the  antiquity  of  Tamil  literature  can 
alone  explain  the  position  of  Dr.  Rost  who  would  seek  for 


#  Vide  the  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine,  for  June,  1905. 
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Manikka  Vacagar  in  the  13th  or  14th  century  after  Christ 
Both  he  and  Prof.  Vinson  * * * §  have  pinned  their  faith  to  the 
fallacious  statement  of  Dr.  Burnell  in  a  footnote  in  his  South 
Indian  Palaeography;  and  the  theory  of  those  scholars  of  the 
absolute  modernity  of  extant  Tamil  literature  which  according 
to  them  arose  only  after  the  8th  century  after  Christ,  need 
not  trouble  us  much  as  it  is  admittedly  founded  on  Dr.  Burnell’s 
note,  which  the  late  Prof.  Sundaram  Pillai  has  with  his  usual 
lucidity,  forcefulness  and  genial  humour  conclusively  proved 
to  be  ‘a  veritable  nest  of  errors’.!  Dr.  Rost’s  statement  that 
Manikka  Vacagar  belonged  to  the  13th  or  14th  century  is 
obviously  untenable;  for  as  Mr.  Venkayya  has  shown  we 
find  a  provision  made  for  reciting  Manikka  Vacagar’s 
#rTLpsi>  in  one  of  Vikrama  Chola’s  inscriptions  ;  and  the  date 
of  this  Chola’s  accession  is  1118.  Besides  if  Doctor  Rost 

had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  Tamil  sacred  literature, 

7  0 

lie  would  have  found  that  the  Tiru  Vacagam  of  Manikka 
Vacagar  had  become  enshrined  in  the  8th  ,k  Tiru  Murai 
compiled  by  Nambi  Andar  Nambi,  a  Brahmin  priest 
patronised  by  Raja  Raja  Ko  Parakesari  Varma  of  the  Tanjore 
inscriptions,  whose  accession  took  place  in  988  A.  C.§  Before 
Nambi  Andar  Nambi’s  days,  in  other  words  before  the  close 
of  the  10th  century  after  Christ,  Manikka  Vacagar's  apotheosis 
had  become  complete ;  and  if  so,  one  fails  to  see  by  what 
feat  of  legerdemain  Manikka  Vacagar  might  be  made  to  live 
in  or  after  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  The  case 
with  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao,  however,  stands  differently.  If  he 
admits  that  we  are  to  seek  for  Nambi  Andar  Nambi  at  the 
close  of  the  10th  century,  his  conclusion  that  we  are  to  seek 
for  Manikka  Vacagar  also  in  the  same  period  may  not  readily 
commend  itself  to  the  student  of  Tamil  literary  history,  but 
it  is  not  unthinkable.  I  intend  therefore  to  examine  in  detail 
the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao  has  based  his  con¬ 
clusion. 


*  Legends  Buddhistee  et  Djainas. 

t  Vide  “Some  Milestones  iu  the  History  of  Tamil  literature,”  pp.  10-15, 

edited  by  the  T.  A.  Society-series  No.  3. 

§  Ibid,  pages  30  et  seq.,  and  Mr.  V.  Venkayya’s  article  in  the  Christian 
College  Magazine,  December,  1904. 
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These  grounds  are: — 

1.  Manikka  Vacagar  is  not  mentioned  by  name  by 

Sundara  Murthi  Nayanar  in  his  Tint  Tonda  Togai. 

2.  There  is  no  allusion  to  Manikka  Vacagar  in  the  three 

Devaram  hymnists. 

3.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  inscriptions. 

4.  The  Devaram  hymnists  have  not  sung  lyrics  in  praise 

of  Perundurai  and  Uttara  Kosa  Mangai,  (the  two 
shrines  consecrated  in  the  Tint  Vacagam)  which 
are  apparently  not  old  temples.  Manikka  Vaca¬ 
gar,  besides  referring  to  several  places  in  honour 
of  which  Devarams  have  been  sung,  also  makes 
veiled  references  to  the  Devaram  hymnists  them¬ 
selves. 

5.  Manikka  Vacagar  is  conversant  with  Civa’s  Tim 

Vilaiyadals,  and  these  are  not  referred  to  by  the 
Devaram  hymnists. 

6.  Manikka  Vacagar  refers  to  Chidambaram  by  the 

name  Ponnambalam ,  which  shows  that  the  temple 
had  already  been  gilded  in  his  days,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  have  lived  after  Parantaka  I. 

7.  Varaguna  is  referred  to  by  Manikka  Vacagar,  and 

this  Pandian  lived  about  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century  after  Christ. 

Of  these,  grounds  1,  2,  4  &  5  are  intended  to  establish 
that  Manikka  Vacagar  came  after  the  Devaram  hymnists.  In 
postulating  this  position,  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao  simply  brushes 
aside  the  accepted  tradition — accepted  alike  by  Indian  and 
European  scholars — that  Manikka  Vacagar  preceded  even  the 
earliest  of  theDevaram  hymnists,  Appar  or  Tiru  Navukkarasu. 
Indeed  even  Dr.  Rost,  who  as  we  have  seen  brings  Manikka 
Vacagar  down  to  the  13th  or  14th  century,  concedes  that 
Appar  and  Sambandhar  came  later  than  Manikka  Vacagar. 
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Dr.  Pope  in  the  history  of  Manikka  Vacagar  appended 
to  his  edition  of  the  Tiru  Vacagani ,  feels  no  hesitation  in 
writing  that  “it  is  quite  certain  that  this  sage  was 
the  first  in  the  long  and  very  remarkable  series  of  devotees 
of  Civan  who  engaged  in  the  arduous  work  of  recovering  the 
South  of  India  from  the  Buddhists  and  Jains;’’  and  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  Manikka  Vacagar  flourished  about  150  to  200  years 
before  Sambandhar.  The  Tamilian  has  always  accepted  as 
an  axiomatic  truth  that  Manikka  Vacagar  lived  long  prior  to 
the  Devaram  hymnists;  and  this  view  besides  being  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  immemorial  tradition,  and  with  probabilities, 
receives  considerable  confirmation  from  Tamil  literature 
itself,  unless  we  read  it  with  the  set  purpose  of  twisting  it  to 
support  a  preconceived  theory.  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao  had  per¬ 
force  to  do  violence  to  the  established  tradition,  for  otherwise 
Manikka  Vacagar  could  not  have  lived  after  his  Varaguna, 
as  he  evidently  wanted  to  make  out.  He  had  come  across  an 
inscription  of  a  Varaguna,  and  he  had  tried  to  place  that 
Pandiyan  Prince  about  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century.  He 
also  found  a  Varaguna  mentioned  by  Manikka  Vacagar  ; 
hence  Manikka  Vacagar  must  be  posterior  to  the  Varaguna 
of  the  inscription.  Thus  had  Manikka  Vacagar  perforce  to  be 
placed  after  the  Devaram  hymnists,  as  their  dates  after 
considerable  agitation  have  now  been  practically  settled,  and 
it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  attack  them.  Let  us  now  examine 
if  the  various  reasons  advanced  by  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao,  to 
support  his  view  that  the  Devaram  hymnists  preceded 
Manikka  \  acagar  are  so  cogent  and  convincing  as  to  induce 
us  to  reject  the  accepted  or  orthodox  view. 


III.  Did  the  Devaram  Hymnists  precede 

Manikka  Vacagar? 


It  is  first  contended  that  Manikka  Vacagar  is  not  express¬ 
ly  mentioned  by  name  by  Sundara  in  his  Tim  Tonda  Togai ; 
and  as  Sundara  lived  in  the  9th  century,  Manikka  Vacagar 
was  unknown  and  therefore  probably  did  not  exist  before 
that  century.  This  reasoning  has  an  exact  parallel  in 
M.  Vinson’s  Legendes  Buddhistes  et  V jamas,  where  that 
learned  writer  says  that  Buddha  Mitra,  the  author  of  Vira- 
soliyam ,  does  not  mention  Manimekalai  in  his  own  commen¬ 
tary  on  that  grammer — (Verily,  Dr.  Burnell  has  not  added  his 
now  famous  foot-note  in  vain!)* — and  therefore  that  ancient 
Tamil  epic  must  have  come  into  existence  only  after  the 
12th  century,  the  supposed  date  of  the  Buddhist  grammarian. 
Is  it,  however,  certain  that  Sundara  has  not  referred  to 
Manikka  Vacagar  in  this  lyric?  The  name  Manikka  Vacagar 
certainly  does  not  appear;  but  I  venture  to  maintain  that 
Poy-  adimai  -  illatha-  pulavar ,  the  opening  expression  in  stanza 
7  of  the  lyric  refers  to  Manikka  Vacagar.  It  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  description  will  not  apply  to  our  sage. 
It  is  a  well  known  usage  in  Tamil  to  avoid  mentioning  by 
name  great  men  round  whom  an  odour  of  sanctity  has 
settled.  Thus  in  Manimekalai,  Sattanar  refers  to  Tiru  Vallu- 
var  not  by  that  name  but  as  Poy -il- pulavar.  The  young 
sage  who  at  the  sight  of  the  Divine  Guru  beneath  the 
spreading  Kurumtham  tree  at  Perunturai  renounced  the 
plentitude  of  wordly  pomp,  power  and  position  and  felt 
himself  one  in  soul  with  the  Infinite  Eternal,  may  not 
unnaturally  be  reverently  referred  as  Poy-adimai-illatha- 
pulavar  by  a  Giva  devotee  that  came  several  centuries 
afterwards.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  particular 
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reason  to  regard  the  expression  used  by  Sundara  Murti  as 
necessarily  embracing  a  ‘rather  elastic  class  of  devotees  as 
Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao  believes.  I  hold  it  denotes  no  class  at 
all,  as  the  expressions  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  same  lyric  do; 
it  is  simply  intended  to  denote  a  single  individual  whom 
Sundara  Murti  Nayanar’s  contemporaries  could  easily 
have  identified.  The  position  occupied  by  the  verse  which 
begins  with  the  expression  we  are  considering,  also  favours 
the  view  that  the  plural  suffix  is  merely  honorific  and 
that  Sundara  meant  it  to  apply  to  a  specific  individual. 
If  that  be  conceded,  and  it  seems  to  me  most  Tamilians  will 
be  prepared  to  concede  it,  then  the  only  question  is :  whom 
did  the  Nayanar  mean  by  it?  It  should  denote  a  great  sage 
who  was  also  a  great  poet,  a  Jivan-miikta  who  in  his  life  and 
his  writings  testified  to  the  Supreme  value  and  the  saving 
grace  of  Divine  Service ;  and  who  better  satisfies  this  des¬ 
cription  than  Manikka  Vacagar?  I  would  just  add  that 
Manikka  Vacagar’s  conception  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
Civan  was  heterodox  from  the  standpoint  of  Sundara  Murti 
Nayanar  or  indeed  of  the  other  Devaram  hynmists.  God’s 
manifestation  as  a  groom  or  a  hunter  or  a  fisherman,  much 
less  as  a  cow  or  a  dove  or  a  hog  was  unthinkable  to  the  hymn- 
ists  of  the  Devaram  collection ;  and  Sundarar  perhaps  felt 
that  Manikka  Vacagar  whose  theology  made  it  possible-  for 
him  to  assert  that  his  Divine  Master  made  himself  manifest 
even  in  those  forms  to  perform  various  acts  of  grace,  was 
outside  the  pale  of  orthodox  Caivism  and  therefore  he  dared 
not  mention  him  by  name  in  this  lyric  composed  in  honour  of 
orthodox  Caiva  devotees,  but  contented  himself  with  making 
a  reference  to  the  sage  by  employing  the  descriptive  term 
1  oy-adimai  -  ill  at  ha-pul  avar.  To  my  mind,  therefore,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Sundara  Murti  refers  to  Manikka  Vacagar 
expressly  by  the  term  Poy-adi mai-iUdtha-pulavar.  In  making 
this  statement  I  have  not  forgotten  that  my  interpretation 
is  opposed  to  Nambi  Andar  Narrbi’s  interpretation  of  the 
term  in  his  Tiru-tonda  Tint’ cmt licit, hi.  In  stanza  49  of 
that  poem,  Nambi  Andar  Nambi  explains  Poy-adimai-illatha - 
pul  avar  as  comprising  the  forty-nine  poets  including  Kapilar, 
Baranar  and  Nakkirar,  who  belonged  to  the  third  Sangam  or 
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Academy,  and  many  other  poets  who  have  sung  in  sweet 
verse  the  praises  of  the  God  of  Madura.  According  to  Nambi 
Andar  Nambi,  therefore,  Poy •  adi mat > illathxr  -pulavar  denotes 
a  class  of  devotees  and  not  a  single  devotee.  I  venture, 
however,  though  with  great  hesitation  and  diffidence,  to 
believe  that  Nambi’s  interpretation  of  the  term  is  incorrect.  In 
the  first  place  all  the  forty-nine  poets  of  the  third  Academy 
were  certainly  not  Caiva  devotees.  Kapilar,  Baranar  and 
Nakkirar,  some  of  whose  writings  are  incorporated  in  the 
eleventh  Tiru-Murai  may  be  included  among  devotees ;  but 
their  brother-bards  of  the  Academy,  though  they  may  be 
entitled  to  a  high  place  among  poets,  can  possess  no  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  devotees  of  Civan.  Indeed  many  of  them  were 
Jains  or  Buddhists ;  and  apparently  Nambi  should  be  held 
to  have  forgott-on  this  fact  when  he  claimed  all  the  forty-nine 
poets  as  devotees  of  Civan.  Besides,  one  might  well  ask 
what  necessity  there  was  to  refer  to  the  poets  of  the  Madura 
Academy  and  others  by  a  generic  term  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  string  of  individual  names  of  devotees,  while  in  the  tenth 
verse  of  the  Tiru-tonda-togai ,  which  consists  entirely  of 
generic  terms,  Sundara  uses  expressions  elastic  enough  to 
embrace  all  poets  that  may  possess  any  claim  to  be  considered 
Caiva  devotees.  Sundara  could  certainly  not  have  been  so 
hard  pressed  to  find  names  to  fill  in  his  list  as  to  be  driven  to 
the  inartistic  device  of  employing  more  than  one  term  to 
denote  practically  the  same  class.  Yet  again,  we  find  Nambi 
Andar  Nambi  himself  telling  us  in  stanza  87  of  his  Ant  hat  hi 
that  Sundara  Murti  in  his  Tiru-tonda-togai  has  enumerated 
in  eleven  verses  seventy-two  great  devotees  consisting  of 
Sixty-three  individual  names  and  nine  classes.  Now  if  we 
count  the  names  of  the  devotees  individually  mentioned  in  the 
Tiru-tonda-togai  we  will  find  that  there  are  only  Sixty-two 
excluding  Poy- adnnai- illatha  pulavar;  and  it  is  only  by  re¬ 
garding  Poy  -  adimai  -  ill  at  ha  -pulavar  also  as  denoting  a  speci¬ 
fic  individual  that  we  can  make  up  the  63  devotees,  who,  as 
Nambi  admits,  are  specifically  mentioned  by  Sundarar.  No 
doubt  we  will  then  have  only  eight  and  not  nine  classes  ;  and 
this  mistake  can  be  easily  explained.  Sundara  Murti  Nayana 
had  sung  of  63  individual  saints,  thus  giving  currency  to  the 
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expression  “  The  Sixty -three"  &>**)  and  had  also 

in  his  hymn  employed  a  whole  verse  of  general  expressions 
to  include  all  that  might  have  been  left  out.  Nambi  Andar 
Nambi  retained  the  traditional  ‘Sixty-three’,  for  by  his  time  it 
must  have  become  traditional ;  and  little  remembering  that 
the  figure  63  would  be  obtained  only  by  regarding  Poy- 
adimai- illatha -pularar  as  denoting  an  individual  devotee,  he 
inadvertently  mistook  the  term  to  denote  a  class,  and  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  commentator  so  twisted  the  expression 
as  to  enable  him  to  give  a  plausible,  though  by  no  means  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  For,  after  all,  Nambi  Andar  Nambi 
in  his  Tiru  -  tonda  -  tiru  -  ant  hat  hi  is  only  in  the  position  of 
a  commentator  on  Sundara  Murti’s  Tiru- torula -togai ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  though  Sundara  merit  to  denote  by 
the  term  Poy-adimai- illatha -pul  a  var  a  particular  individual, 
Nambi  mistook  him  and  understood  him  wrongly.  Such  ins¬ 
tances  are  not  rare.  The  great  commentator  Nachchinark- 
kiniyar  unable  to  understand  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Patthu 
Pattu  describing  agricultural  operations  in  Kuttanad  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar,  has  with  great  ingenuity  so 
twisted  the  passage  and  dislocated  the  expressions  as  to 
render  it  possible  for  him  to  attach  a  meaning  to  it  consistent 
with  his  own  experience  of  agriculture  on  the  east  coast.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  to  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  by 
Poy-adimai-illatha-Pularar  Sundara  refers  to  Manikka  Vaca- 
gar.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  conclusion  when  I  note  that 
our  sage  is  referred  to  in  the  earlier  Tiru  Vilayadal  Puranam 
by  such  terms  as  Qui'Liai^ujiTeor  and  uni—eonoir 

I  may,  however,  add  that  whether  we  hold  Sundara 
makes  an  explicit  or  even  implied  reference  to  Manikka 
Vacagar  or  not,  Appar,  the  earliest  of  the  Devaram  hymnists 
makes  specific  reference  to  our  sage  in  his  lyrics,  as  I  shall 
show  presently.  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  allegation  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  Manikka  Vacagar 
in  the  works  of  the  three  hymnists,  an  assertion  that  will  be 
received  with  unmitigated  surprise  by  Tamilians.  Tamil 
scholars  have  till  now  maintained  that  in  one  of  Tiru  Navuk- 
karasar’s  hymns  where  he  mentions  the  well-known  Divine 


Sport  of  the  transformation  of  foxes  into  horses,  that  sage 
was  making  a  reference  to  a  reputed  incident  in  Manikka 
Vacagar’s  life.  The  verse  occurs  in  one  of  Appar’s  lyrics 
sung  at  Tiru  Arur,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

QsLLJQJrr  ftrr&Qnrr.gQpGy  Q&dJQJtT  Gpt'A 
eSl JJ  prkQznefflTL—nL-.  oieoevn gp-io  gSI&&Igot rfil  (5rrjyj  Qsujisun  cjn 
Qf  its1  £g)nib  pn<2csr  Q£<o5tQ$oG)I—.  Q/:Gjruesstiih  Svitruir  sQ&rpp 
«gy  n Qjon u &  &np^}  /f &sr(p  ®pi  ujrr^  ULLnkp  €ULCLLtrQeort 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  Manikka  Vacagar’s  conversion, 
the  great  story  of  his  sudden  passage  from  darkness  into  light. 
He  had  been  sent  by  his  sovereign  master  to  purchase  a  stud 
of  horses  for  Royal  use,  and  it  was  in  that  trip  that  he  met 
at  Perunturai  his  mystic  Guru,  who  initiated  him  and 
wrought  in  him  that  great  transformation  which  made  him 
Civan's  very  own.  The  young  sage  having  forgotten  the 
mission  on  which  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king,  and  spent 
the  treasure  intended  for  the  purchase  of  his  horses  on  his 
Guru  and  his  disciples,  the  king  caused  him  to  be  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison  *  whence  he  sent  pathetic  prayers  to  the 
great  god  that  had  manifested  himself  to  him  at  Perunturai. 
Tradition  says  that  the  lament  then  uttered  by  the  sage  is 
preserved  in  QspJsJeviruupjp  and  L^nnrrpp^esruu^^j  and  the 
ruling  ideas  of  those  decades  are  worthy  of  note  in  this 
connection.  In  the  former  the  young  sage  unable  to  endure 
his  anguish  and  suffering,  cries  out 

@)p&Q  Qevearo_<2£vru  uS(V}&a 

GimQsuj  Q & Q&iL&Qeutoor 
Sion ps «  Q&sst i_j<ssr  esfl^oeShu  euujev^ifi 

$g)(VjuQu  n^k gem p  QixeSuj  ^IqjQgtt, 


*  ( pQj^^etrruuL _  eSl 0 p j£y uu  GojmQa $st»pujtT p 
Quit  u^ju  &®isgpuuiT  Qun  gu& aLcmlt—fru>eo 
^<2qst  S2esnb^(ip  ^evii  saesoFir  Qsarfluj 
LjeVilLfoirr rr  oinss  Qixrrtz). 
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He  feels  that  the -great  Lord  of  Perunturai  is  with-holding 
his  saving  Grace  from  him  and  he  pathetically  asks: 

67  63/ Sari 

Q&n giLLtnl-iq.  iS esr g <y ipsv  sm-Lc^s 

(Vj$&Q*[TGtrQ*&STr!ll  £ttQ(^&SOTL—/f)jb*>-‘^-l~tTlij 
uun  sp  Q r£!(yjji ^fttreirr  lc^ibG^ 
j^u^iuQssr  &sflL—nLju®GU4p  uSI&rflQpn? 

In  his  humiliation  and  misery,  where  else  can  he  seek  refuge 
except  in  his  Divine  master’s  boundless  grace?  He  cries  in 
supplication: 

Thy  loving  ones  the  sea  of  bliss  attain.  Is  it  then  meet 

That  I,  low  dog,  with  added  pains  and  pining  sore  should  bide? 

Master,  do  Thou  thyself  give  grace,  I  pray,  I  faint,  I  fail  ! 

Hasten  0  Light  that  darkness,’  fore  thy  mercy’s  beam  may  flee  ! 

Tiruvacagam  XXXII,  Stanza  7. 

Is  it  meet  that  Civan’s  slave  should  languish  like  an  alien 
(j>lu?.GuLev}j  Lcuj&cnnQun&j  ^jj/rGsu CV9)  and  weep  aloud  as  one 
forsaken  by  god  ^eaips.jrLsus^.Gsrr) ;  and  if  he  appeal 

will  fhe  merciful  Father  with-hold  His  Grace  and  allow  His 
servant  to  droop,  all  forlorn,  like  a  withered  tree  ?  (*^9.  amp. 
QjjfljjjbGpeoT  euppebncniiGunarfl pGuG<$Xj)  and  so  the  sage  .sends 
forth  a  touching  prayer  from.his  prison, 

sp  ri&year  ^.uunGjir  i—ebr£:  ^L^srrn  &<, p ^'(rriGpear 
l/6l  G  u  n  ffjr  zn  **.-£&& r  i-/0  ‘  ■£’  iecrp  £  i—n  (J  <sgj  jz^firr 

xJ -j  n  Ci  €cr  £&}’<&  t — m,7  G  ear  2_£iqj,t  £.sjruj-&t—/r  a  a  emu/t 
637  o 1/5^7  GunGsor  cct  rr^  sir  Gj  uu  n  'junftewh  3k.  3  6uup.Q’ijiG& 

Tiruvacagam  XXXII,  Stanza  1. 

and  in  response  Civan  is  said  to  have  performed  a  miracle 
which  saved  Manikka  Yacagar  and  established  his  sanctity 
as  a  Caiva  saint  for  ever.  Moved  by  the  appeals  of  Manikka 
Vacagar,  He  transformed  jackals  into  horses  and  delivered 
them  to  the  Pandyan  king.  This  miracle  or  sport  of  Civa 
has  always  been  associated  in  the  Tamilian’s  mind  with  the 
life-story  of  our  sage.  The  two  Tiru-Vilayadal-Purandms, 
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■whatever  their  historical  value  may  he,  may  at  least  be 
taken  as  faithfully  embodying  the  tradition  of  ages  as  pre¬ 
served  in  and  believed  by  the  Tamil  country.  In  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  past  we  have  to  turn  largely  to  traditions,  both 
oral  and  written,  as  forming  a  legitimate  source  of  empirical 
material  for  constructive  history.  When  for  centuries  a  tradi¬ 
tion  has  been  unhesitatingly  and  consistently  associated 
with  a  particular  person,  some  ground  more  convincing  than 
a  mere  freak  of  fancy  is  necessary  to  justify  our  attempt  to 
dissociate  that  tradition  from  that  person.  It  has  long  been 
the  traditional  belief  of  the  Tamil  people  that  this  particular 
sport  of  Civa  was  manifested  for  Manikka  Vacagar’s  benefit, 
and  the  tradition  well  fits  in  with  the  general  story  of  the 
sage’s  life.  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose,  unless  there  is 
something  repugnant  in  the  context,  that  when  the  tradition 
is  mentioned  a  reference  to  the  person  with  whom  the  tradition 
has  been  uniformly  associated  is  intended.  Ordinarily,  there¬ 
fore,  when  Appar  in  one  of  his  lyrics  sung  at  Tiru-Arur  men¬ 
tions  the  Divine  act  of  the  transformation  of  jackals  into 
horses,  he  would  be  held  to  refer  to  a  well-understood  inci¬ 
dent  in  Manikka  Vacagar’s  life.  This  is  the  view  entertained 
by  Tamilians  as  a  class  ;  but  Mr.  Gopinatha  Row  feels  it 
will  be  inconvenient  to  accept  it,  and  so  rejects  it  on  the 
following  grounds: 

i.  that  the  allusions  made  in  the  Tiru-Vacagam  to  this 
incident  do  not  bear  out  the  tradition  ;  and 

ii.  that  if  the  reference  in  Appar ’s  verse  is  to  the 
miracle  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Manikka  Vacagar,  we 
should  also  be  able  to  say,  to  what  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Manikka  Vacagar  or  of  any  other  saint  the  references  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  relate. 

Now  it  is  well-known  that  Manikka  Vacagar  refers  to 
this  miracle  as  an  actual  fact  accomplished  by  Civan  ;  and 
he  refers  to  it  more  than  once  in  his  Ttru-l  aca^/aw.  It  would 
'  have  been  very  much  better  if  instead  of  making  a  bold  state¬ 
ment  as  Mr.  Gopinatha  Row  has  done  that  the  sage’s  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  incident  ‘distinctly  contradict’  the  accounts  given 
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in  the  Tiru- Vilaiyndal- Puranam  and  the  Vathavurdr-Pura- 
nam,  he  had  actually  told  us  what  the  contradictions  were 
that  influenced  him  in  his  rejection  of  the  tradition  as  false. 
If  he  means  to  suggest  that  the  references  found  in  the  Tiru- 
Vacagam  do  not  show  that  the  miracle  was  really  an  incident 
in  Manikka  Vacagar’s  life,  I  conceive  that  there  may  be  two 
opinions  about  it.  In  his  Kirli-Tiru-Agaval  or  the  sacred 
song  of  Civan’s  renowned  Acts,  Manikka  Vacagar  writes 

rflQiart'S  iSluixp  Qqjit  com  6crr 

rBrfl<oRUJs  (gfiGtnjT  tunAShij  Gixrrcmu-LLjLb 

Gsaem L—(^sir  jp> 

UfT'Smip.  UJ6BTrr)6Ur<f  0UU/fl  un<a£!jb 

fi&XST®  SCOT  JLD  ^.<ot»#UJU  GlUQTj-^ 
pntmL-.'T  GesT’EiQarT  <ourr^srrajfi]  uSl(^uup 
^sirsm®  Qjrrjg)  Q  p  n  ehr  rfii  ju  OprreliTicmcXiLjuD 
pma  (ToV)Sl  LurT'jiftTQ  G# rTfrinr 

> 

*nLLip.uu  gSuj&.  l/A 

U>8?<sm  rj  u  Qu(TJft€GT  lent** 

(9)($)<st» u  f  Q.foj*  ^Quj  Q&njrsmjyh 

and  in  ^rr^uGmsis 7  occurs  the  line 

ijSI *uu£iQll pG &n Q  fobtnujtjuiTZ’Stf t—rr&n ' 

We  are  yet  to  be  convinced  that  these  lines  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  Manikka  Vacagar  at  least  sincerely  believed  that 
the  great  Civan  who,  in  the  form  of  a  Brahmin  Guru,  had 
made  Him  His  own,  had  for  his  benefit  wrought  the  magic 
illusion  of  transforming  jackals  into  horses  and,  proceeding 
with  them  to  Madura  in  the  guise  of  a  horse’s  groom,  left 
them  with  the  Pandyian  King.  Elsewhere  too,  in  Anantha- 
Malui,  Stanza  7,  Manikka  Vacagar  writes: 

!  lErfle^uj*  urfluurrsQ  Gmevevrr  Sei^eS!  fig) 

'  QuifliU  &p6GJ  GOT  6ffT  U  g]  JT  (aku  6\)  6V  ri  LD  iSl &&-Q £ figLD  g  6P)  pujtr  LL). 

The  sage  in  these  lines  distinctly  states  that  Civan  by  His 
wondrous  magic  in  transforming  jackals  into  chargers  has 
filled  the  great  city  of  Madura  with  ecstasy ;  and  the 
language  clearly  shows  that  Manikka  Vacagar  regarded  the 
miracle  as  a  contemporaneous  event  that  occurred  in  Madura 
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a9  a  manifestation  of  Civa’s  grace.  Again  in  Tiru- Amrnanai 
he  says: 

uk pin  ufShuu  utfl(cLBj£  Q&ftsm  L-nebr  pkp 

'gjii ■gtStsviT  ajrrGSi  ipcb  utr®  jg/'B&iTGsor  ^ulut^lu  \ 

and  the  first  line,  as  anybody  can  see,  is  a  felicitous  double 
entendre ;  lj/s<$ld  signifying  both  confinement  in  prison  and 
the  bonds  of  existence  Yet  again  in  the  sage 

sings  in  language  that  leaves  little  doubt  about  the  object  of, 
and  the  occasion  for,  this  divine  sport: 

LLGST  9,0,  9%TST  FF  IT  £  ^  IT  gGOT  GT  GST  LJ  77}  &  Q  <i 

&(77)U>LI<$(77}  6F-&n&]Q'Jj60T &(&}<£  A  tT U. IL/ 6ST  0  Lp gSI^GSST  0 

©4>fr/r0's-0(^'W)jr  iLfGJGxj.TGSL.  [LjGRL-ujrT Oeor  l  iEffisO)ifrGV6Virib 
(ohj(V}'&(5}p!<o!»rT  uu(T &Quu&tr  peorO pjLjGsr  0 u jj (jt}Q srr , 


So  too  in  $(?)<* t irpwip: 


JKly-QjLin  fc0(Gf7}LLJLU 

j^i—COLCjirip  urflLDijQsu ^LuGsrQu^is^iGsp  njrrSd  ujisrsir 
Q&rt—iT&'ferr  Gjrk(&}u>rr6mQ  Q&rrsmL-  gSJjjgvu  rSlAurQu  uiSlmr  ^qjit 


Oh. 


The  frequency  with  which  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
sage  refers  to  this  miracle  or  sport  of  Civa  in  his  Tiru  Vaca- 
gam  lends  considerable  support  to  the  traditional  belief  that 
it  was  manifested  by  the  Deity  for  Manikka  Vacagar’s 
special  benefit.  Vembaturar’s  Tiru  Vilayadal  Puranam  is  at 
least  more  than  nine  centuries  old;  and  in  it  this  Divine 
Sport  is  described  as  having  been  performed  by  Civan  to 
release  Manikka  Vacagar  from  prison.  That  was  the 
traditional  belief  even  when  Venbatur  Nambi  wrote  his  work. 
The  words  in  which  he  describes  the  Deity’s  manifestation 
of  grace  in  transforming  jackals  into  horses  are  almost 
identical  with  the  expressions  used  by  Appar  in  the  verse 
already  quoted  from  his  Tiru  Arur  lyric.  Vembatur  Nambi 
writes : — 

LDGSTGl jflaJ  <SySV(9}  pGBTGStlsO  <c£l £ 6& ISnpi  Q  9  iLQ  QJ  (T  GST 

ISGStQgST  aSdoGJn  U  QurTG\)6VT  !S  HAGS)  IT  0  £Q  GF  LLlO  Ol  TT  GST 

LCGNGfffhu  I5rfl&  1—UjGSU)  LLgJlQ&GVlTlb  QJITgSI  QlJUfSlp 

Q GOT  GOT  GOT  Qp  GOT  (^^/GS)  JT  UJfT  A  Q&lLLjO  0  ‘FGOr^LDGV  G$!  lLL-.TT€BT  t 
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There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  author  of  tho 
Tiru  Vilayadal  when  he  wrote  the  above  stanza  had  Appar’s 
verse  in  mind ;  and  he  took  Appar  to  refer  in  the  opening  lines 
of  his  verse  to  this  particular  Tiru  Vilayadal  performed  for  the 
special  benefit  of  Manikka  Vacagar.  The  foremost  Tamil 
scholar  of  the  present  day  Pandit  V.  Swaminatha  Iyer  also 
is  of  opinion  that  Appar’s  words  rs/flaniua  (§£)&»  j  Q*uj  am  ear 

contain  an  allusion  to  this  particular  Tiru  Vilayadal.  In 
these  circumstances  one  does  not  easily  see  why  the  tradition 
should  be  discredited,  and  the  legitimate  inference  drawn 
from  Appar 's  reference  to  the  miracle  denied  or  questioned. 
It  is,  however,  suggested  as  a  difficulty  that  if  we  take  the 
opening  words  in  Appar’s  verse  to  refer  to  an  alleged  miracle 
in  Manikka  Vacagar ’s  life,  the  words  that  succeed  should 
also  be  taken  as  referring  to  specific  incidents  in  the  life  of 
some  saint  or  other ;  a  conclusion  which  is  not  inevitable  or 
even  necessary  ;  but  even  if  that  be  a  necessary  conclusion, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  The  verse 
describes  Civan  as  also 

(1)  !Bns Gmrjg  Q psy  Q^Luoinem, 

(2)  eSrrprB  Q & rr 6wr t^tr t—  aj£vevaeor 

and  (3)  gS j-Q got r$  isnjpi  QfujGkirrGsr  ; 

and  these  expressions,  one  can  easily  see,  contain  references 
to  well-known  l ilas  or  sports  of  Civan.  The  first  of  these  ex¬ 
pressions  Gsr&cmrrjg  (Spey  uv  -Lajaesr  refers  to  the  story  recited  in 

the  twenty-sixth  Tiru  Vilayadal  by  Paranjoti  Munivar  -  a  story 
found  also  in  the  older  Tiru  Vilayadal  Puranam.  The  hero 
of  that  story  had  been  guilty  of  an  unthinkable  sin,  the  hei¬ 
nous  nature  of  which  may  be  gauged  from  the  followiug  lan¬ 
guage  used  about  him  by  Sivan ’s  consort : 

‘^s-^AiTLq.QujiTeb  Qfujp  urreu# jpd  <*<s irefiev  at gvld  QojiLuj  9it 

QeiQpQ S  T IBuSlGDl —  gS (l£>T> £tQ GST g pi  QpuUOJ&OA  U§6\>n  g  UT6 li?.’’ 

( Tiru  Vilayadal  XXVI,  Stanza  34.) 
and  ^63T(^)i£0  Q&iTGorQt^T  ai^asQp  fsrrQeo  eocpd  *<75(5)  £  Qaujs 

UffGULD' 

(Tiru  Vilayadal  XXVI,  Stanza  31.) 
— langauge  which  makes  one  shudder!  This  monster  of  ini- 
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quity,  the  enormity  of  whose  sin  was  such  that  not  only  he 
but  even  those  that  uttered  his  vile  name  and  their  family 
deserved  to  be  consigned  to  eternal  hell-fire,  was  by  the  all- 
embracing  grace  of  Civan  saved  from  hell,  and  he  ultimately 
became  in  consequence  one  of  the  children  of  light  that  have 
their  abode  close  to  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  In  describing  the 
transformation,  Paranjoti  Munivar  writes  : 

UtTfi&tE  Q UfT IT UU6GT  &Jig_QJiDrr*oV)6ar . 

Tiru  Vilayadal  XXVI,  Stanza  38. 

and  ppuj  qj flour  vipp  ^6vfhLf0 

Quit  pap  LD^'kQp  Ljdanesr  Ljememfiiu  pQuutr  gstuolcit. 

Tiru  Vilayadal  XXVI,  Stanza  39. 

So  far  about  the//7a  alluded  to  in  the  first  expression.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  next  expression  etijs/aQ** irsmu.au.  ojsvevaek^  the  allu- 
sionis  patent.  It  obviously  refers  to  Pinjnakan  Kuttu  (iSl^^ear 
the  Natanam  or  dance  that  Civan  set  up  in  opposition 
to  Kali.  Perhaps  there  may  also  be  in  it  allusions  to  the 
stories  narrated  as  the  sixth  and  the  twenty-fourth  Tiru  Vila¬ 
yadal  in  Paranjoti  Munivar ’s  work.  There  remains,  then, 
only  the  last  of  the  three  descriptive  phrases,  eSjfieb rfl  tsirrn 
Q^LUQjrreor ;  and  in  this  expression  there  is  a  reference  to  an 
act  of  grace  manifested  by  Civan  on  behalf  of  Tiru  Nalai-povar, 
the  well  known  Pariah  saint.  The  story  is  well-known  to 
almost  every  child  in  the  Tamil  country  that  on  one  occasion 
Tiru  Nalai-povar  or  Nanthan,  in  his  devotional  frenzy,  so 
completely  forgot  himself  and  the  work  alloted  to  him  by  his 
Brahmin  master,  that  he  allowed  the  field  that  he  was  to 
have  tilled  to  lie  fallow,  while  the  fields  under  the  care  of 
other  servants  were  under  cultivation.  The  harvest  was 
approaching;  but  Nanthan  was  apparently  unconscious  of  it 
and  of  the  neglected  condition  of  his  field.  The  Arudra  fes¬ 
tival  at  Chidambaram  was  also  approaching;  and  he  was 
yearning  to  go  to  Thillai  for  the  sacred  festival.  One  even¬ 
ing  before  the  harvest  Nanthan  appeared  before  his  master 
to  obtain  permission  to  proceed  to  Chidambaram  ;  but  the 
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latter  told  him  sharply  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Chi¬ 
dambaram,  and  that  unless  at  the  harvest  the  field  entrusted 
to  him  for  cultivation  yielded  as  good  a  crop  as  the  rest, 
things  would  go  very  hard  with  him.  The  poor  slave  how¬ 
ever  extracted  a  promise  from  his  master  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  holy  city  for  Arudra  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  showing  good  crops  on  his  field  before  that  date. 
The  pariah  devotee  went  home,  and  throughout  the  night 
he  poured  out  his  very  soul  in  prayer  to  the  Great  Dancer  in 
Thillai ’s  Golden  Hall,  beseeching  His  grace  and  His  nelp  to 
render  it  possible  for  him  to  proceed  to  Thillai  for  the  festival; 
and  the  next  morning  when  Nanthan  went  to  his  field,  he 
found  to  his  inexpressible  joy  that  his  prayer  had  been  ans¬ 
wered  by  Civan.  Forlo!  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  over¬ 
night.  Unseen  hands  had  during  the  night  raised  a  bumper 
crop  on  his  field  ;  and  the  waving  corn  stood  ready  to  be  har¬ 
vested.  Nanthan  hurried  to  his  master  to  communicate  the 
welcome  news  ;  and  not  only  did  he  get  the  requisite  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  to  the  holy  shrine  that  he  had  so  much  longed  for, 
but  he  also  secured  in  his  master  a  disciple  and  a  devotee  of 
his  beloved  Nataraja.  Thus  we  find  that  all  the  descriptive 
epithets  applied  to  Civan  by  Appar  in  the  verse  we  have  been 
considering  are  satisfactorily  explicable  as  referring  to  well- 
known  Idas  or  manifestations  of  divine  grace.  The  fancied 
difficulty  therefore  in  taking  the  opening  words  in  Appar’s 
verse  to  refer  to  a  specific  s^ort  of  Sivan  manifested  for 
Manikka  Vacagar’s  benefit  absolutely  vanishes.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  only  reference  to  our  sage  in  Appar;  but  it  is 
best  to  examine  the  cogency  of  the  remaining  grounds  advanc¬ 
ed  to  establish  Manikka  Vacagar’s  alleged  appearance  after 
the  De\  aram  hymnists,  before  I  refer  to  the  other  passages  in 
Appar  which  contain  allusions  to  our  sage. 

We  are  next  told  that  neither  Perunturai  nor  Uttara  Kosa 
Mangai  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  single  hymn  from  Jnana 
Sambandhar,  Appar  or  Sundarar;  and  they  would  not  have 
omitted  these  shrines  if  they  had  really  been  sung  about  before 
their  days  by  Manikka  Vacagar.  Hence  we  are  asked  to  hold 
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that  Manikka  Vacagar  added  these  two  shrines  to  the  list  of 
sacred  places  subsequent  to  the  days  of  the  three  Nayanars. 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  contended  that  the  791  or  796  lyrics 
that  we  now  possess  represent  the  entire  body  of  lyrics 
actually  sung  by  the  hymnists  ?  There  is  conclusive  authority 
for  holding  that  the  actual  number  of  hymns  sung  by  the  three 
Nayanars  was  10,300,  of  which  only  796  have  now  survived;* 
and  where  is  the  warrant  then  for  holding  that  they  had  not 
sung  about  Tiru  Perunturai  or  Uttara  Kosa  Mangai  ?  Besides, 
if  we  look  into  the  Devarain,  we  will  notice  that  Sundarar  the 
latest  of  the  Nayanars  has  not  devoted  one  single  hymn  to 
Tiru-Alavai  or  Madura  while  Appar  has  two  and  Sambandhar 
has  nine  hymns  about  that  holy  shrine.  Similarly  among  the 
Devaram  hymns  relating  to  Rameswaram  we  find  one  is  by 
Appar  and  the  remaining  two  by  Sambandhar,  while  Sundarar 
has  not  sung  about  it  at  all.  So  again  while  Tiru  Naraiyur, 
Tiru  Palanam,  Tiru  Mayiladuthurai,  Tiru  Annamalai,  Tiru 
Gokaranam  and  various  other  places  have  been  the  subjects 
of  hymns  by  both  Appar  and  Sambandhar,  not  one  of  them  has 
had  the  honour  of  eliciting  even  a  single  lyric  in  its  praise 
from  Sundarar.  Following  the  line  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gopinatha  Row  we  might  hold  that  Madura,  Rameswaram 
and  the  other  places  we  have  mentioned  could  not  have 
sprung  into  importance  as  Caiva  shrines  before  Sundarar’s 
days,  as  otherwise  he  would  have  sung  about  them  ;  and  they 
should  have  been  only  subsequently  added  by  Appar  and 
Sambandhar  to  the  long  list  of  consecrated  places  he  had 
already  celebrated  in  his  lyrics,  and  those  two  saints  there¬ 
fore  could  have  come  only  after  him.  I  shall  not  multiply 
such  analogies  as  even  one  is  quite  enough  to  show  the  real 
worth  of  such  an  argument.  Nor  is  Mr.  Gopinatha  Row’s 
statement  that  neither  Perunturai  nor  Uttara  Kosa  Mangai 
is  sung  about  in  the  Devaram  grounded  on  fact.  From  the 
Devaram  we  find  that  Perunturai  and  Uttara  Kosa  Mangai 
were  both  Caiva  shrines  of  repute  even  in  the  days  of  Appar. 

*  Kuppusami  Mudaltar's  article  in  1st  Sen-Tarnil  p.p.  439 — 447. 
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In  the  Sixth  Tirumurai,  Appar  specially  mentions  Perunturai, 
both  in  his  Kvhetrak-kovai  and  his  Tiraadaivu ,  as  one  of  the 
principal  shrines  where  the  Lord  of  Kailas  dwells.  No  doubt 
he  d  >es  not  devote  an  entire  lyric  to  its  praise;  but  that  is 
because  he  had  not  visited  the  shrine.  All  the  same  it  was 
to  him  a  consecrated  shrine  like  Chidambaram,  Shiyali, 
Tiru  Arur  or  any  other  holy  place  he  had  sung  about ;  and 
is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sanctity  that  had  already 
gathered  round  the  name  of  Perunturai  in  Appar’s  days  was 
at  least  in  part  due  to  its  association  with  Manikka  Vasagar’s 
spiritual  conversion  ?  As  for  Uttara  Kosa  Mangai  the  name 
apparently  does  not  appear  in  the  Devaram  hymns.  Neverth- 
less  it  is  certain  it  was  not  unknown  to  Appar  as  a  holy 
shrine;  for  in  one  of  his  lyrics  there  occurs  the  expression 
ujistoaajLnnisjrieaT  which  contains  an  obvious  allusion 
to  a  well-known  Tiru  Vilayadal  associated  with  Uttara  Kosa 
Mangai.  There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  the  sanctity  of 
both  Perunturai  and  Uttara  Kosa  Mangai  dates  from  a  period 
earlier  than  even  the  days  of  Appar  There  is  also  another 
circumstance  that  helps  us  to  hold  that  Tiru  Perunturai  was 
already  in  the  days  of  the  earlier  Devaram  hymnists  a  place 
of  known  and  established  sanctity.  One  of  Tiru  Jnana  Sam- 
bandhar’s  lyrics  is  -in  honour  of  rQ(nyuQu6W)/  and 

obviously  the  verbal  adjective  Qugsgj  was  added  to  the  name 
of  the  town  to  differentiate  it  from  a  well  known  Tiru  Perun¬ 
turai.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  the  name  C?-<  ge?/  Qu^i 
gjanrp  was  not  itself  suggested  by  the  occurence  of  this  iden¬ 
tical  expression  in  the  Ttruvacugam ,  where  in  Tiru  Ammanai 
we  read  in  line  58,  Quasar ^(Gf^currs^earu  Qu  emt  Qu^ihgtempuSlev 
and  in  line  110  l9 ^^■9<2earu Qu  emt  Qu^ie tgd<so) jr)u$ 6v  iD65i  loojhssr ?  and  in 
this  doubt  I  am  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  the  only  two 
lines  in  which  Sambandhar  employs  the  expression  Guam, 
QuQfkgjevp  in  his  lyric  he  seems  to  be  only  reproducing  the 
same  association  of  ideas  as  we  find  in  the  two  lines  from 
Manikka  Vacagar  above  noticed.  If  Tiru  Perunthurai  has, 
as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  presently,  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
present  Malayalam  country,  that  will  account  for  the  absence 
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of  specific  hymns  in  its  honour  by  Appar  or  Sambhandhar 
who  did  not  visit  that  country  at  all,  or  by  Sundarar  who 
visited  only  Tiru-Anchai-Kalam. 

In  his  desire  to  make  his  position  secure,  Mr.  Gopinatha 
Row  does  not  hesitate  to  lean  on  another  broken  reed.  He 
intends  to  suggest,  for  he  does  not  expressly  say  so,  that 
there  are  more  shrines  consecrated  in  Manikka  Vacagar’s 
poetry  than  in  the  Devaram  hymns;  and  from  this  supposi¬ 
titious  circumstance  he  concludes  ‘  that  Manikka  Vacagar 
came  only  after  the  Nayanars.’  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
number  of  places  that  have  hymns  assigned  to  them  in  the 
Devaram  is  274 ;  and  there  are  in  the  Devaram  hymns  249 
other  places  casually  mentioned,  thus  making  up  a  total  of 
523.  There  are  only  two  shrines  really  or  if  we  include  also 
*  Tillai  and  Tiru  Kalum  Kunram  in  honour  of  which  seperate 
lyrics  are  sung,  four  that  are  consecrated  in  the  Tiru  Vaco - 
g am,  and  about  a  dozen  or  two  casually  mentioned  in  that 
work;  and  some  of  these  are  also  found  in  the  Devaram.  It 
is  conceded  that  with  the  growth  of  devotional  activity,  each 
succeeding  generation  would  see  a  larger  number  of  shrines 
spring  into  fame.  The  legitimate  inference  therefore  is  that 
Manikka  Vacagar,  who  has  sung  of  an  inconsiderably  small 
number  of  places,  long  preceded  the  Devaram  hymnists  in 
whose  works  the  temples  that  are  sung  about  increase  consi¬ 
derably  in  number.  A  disinterested  scholar  like  Dr.  Pope, 
who  has  devoted  many  long  years  to  the  study  of  Tamil  reli¬ 
gious  literature,  could  write:  “The  shrines  he  visited  (Manikka 
Vacagar)  were  however  very  few  in  comparison  of  those  said 
to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Sambandhar  and 
the  other  saints  of  the  following  cycle.”  This  is  an  obvious 
conclusion  that  will  be  readily  accepted  by  Tamilians  and  yet 
Mr.  Gopinatha  Row  has  strangely  shut  his  eyes  to  this  patent 
fact. 

Mr.  Gopinatha  Row  has  other  surprises  for  us  in  this 
part  of  his  argument.  Consistency,  as  everybody  knows  is 
the  quality  of  small  minds ;  and  Mr.  Gopinatha  Row  is  not 
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consistent.  He  will  not  accept  the  explanation  for  it  ‘would 
hardly  satisfy  anyone’  that  Manikka  Vacagar  is  included  in 
a  generic  expression  occuring  in  Sundarar  s  Tiru  Thondu, 
Togai ;  nor  will  he  allow  us  to  infer  that  by  a  particular  expre¬ 
ssion,  Appar  make's  a  reference  to  a  well-understood  incident 
in  the  personal  history  of  Manikka  Vacagar,  unless  we  can 
also  explain  to  what  incidents  the  remaining  expressions  in 
the  verse  referred.  When  it,  however,  suits  his  purpose  he 
can  write  that  in  that  Atlantic  of  an  expression  Tondar 
{QpnviarL-t f)  “one  can  easily  see  Manikka  Vacagar  allude  to 
the  Devaram  hymners!”  I  confess  Ido  not  even  with  difficul¬ 
ty  see  it  at  all ;  and  I  am  afraid  many  others  will  be  in  the 
same  sad  predicament  with  me. 

With  a  naivete  almost  inimitable  he  states  that  the  fact 
that  our  sage  mentions  the  names  of  Kannappar  and  Chandes- 
warar  bears  out  his  conclusion.  Unless  it  is  intended  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  Kannappar  and  Chandeswarar  also  came  after  the 
Devaram  hymnists  there  can  be  no  point  or  relevancy  in  this 
statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact  both  these  Caiva  saints  were 
long  anterior  to  even  Appar  whose  lyrics  refer  specifically  to 
the  events  of  their  life,  and  the  miracles  performed  by  Civan 
for  their  salvation.  That  being  so,  by  what  process  of  logic 
can  it  be  made  out  that  because  Manikka  Vacagar  mentions 
Kannappar  and  Chandeswarar  he  should  have  come  only  after 
the  Devaram  writers?  Kannappar  and  Chandeswarar  and 
Karaikal  Ammai  are  three  of  the  very  oldest  names  among 
Caiva  Saints,  and  their  legends  are  apparently  connected  even 
with  pre-aryan  usages;  and  the  fact  that  Manikka  Vacagar 
mentions  only  these  devotees,  is  almost  proof  positive  that  he 
lived  long  prior  to  the  other  saints,  the  Devaram  authors  in¬ 
cluded.  “  The  great  revival  and  spread  of  Caivism  is  due  to 
certain  saints  or  devotees  who  were  men  of  great  devotion, 
unwearied  activity,  and  remarkable  power.  The  first  of  these 

was  Manikka  Vacagar, . probably  about  a 

century  later  arose  Jnana  Sambandhar  and  the  various  lesser 
devotees  whose  legends  are  collected,  and  amplified  and  idea¬ 
lized  in  the  Peria  Puranam This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Pope, 
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and  it  is  shared  as  we  have  seen  by  even  Dr.  Rost.  Indeed 
that  is  the  generally  accepted  view;  and  almost  every  body  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  correct  except  Mr.  Gopinatha  Row.  While 
others  have  held  that  Manikka  Vacagar’s  influence  is  percep- 
tible  in  Appar’s  fervent  hymns,  Mr.  Gopinatha  Row  reverses 
the  position  by  saying  that  there  are  passages  in  the  Tiru- 
Vacngam  that  are  close  imitations  of  the  Devaram  hymns; 
and  he  cites  in  support  one  of  those  very  passages  that  are 
relied  on  by  those  holding  the  orthodox  view.  He  professes  to 
see  in  such  apparently  harmless  lines  as 

(ip  'x>GV u:  r<^ 6fffl jb  QanQjggjil*' 

and  UQ AiZfTLCiiCoJn'fev^  plnTjrvrr 

^neork  ib0\Quu  iLfil)” 

allusions  to  the  story  of  Sambandhar  and  Sundarar  respecti¬ 
vely.  Of  course  to  base  an  argument  on  Appar’s  '‘ffSamu* 
v  Q'PiLajndr"  in  favour  of  Manikka  Vacagar’s  priority  to 
the  Devaram  hymnists  is  ‘very  unsatisfactory  !’  but  to  ask  you 
to  believe  that  in  the  first  of  the  lines  above  quoted  Manikka 
Vacagar  refers  to  Sambandhar  and  in  the  other  extract  to 
Sundramurti — well,  that  is  a  different  story  altogether  !.  After 
all,  by  what  necessity  should  we  see  these  references  in  these 
lines?  Following  his  reasoning  elsewhere  we  may  ask:  For 
whose  sake  were  wrought  the  other  acts  of  Civa  s  manifesta¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  the  succeeding  lines?  Besides  tradition 
says  that  the  divine  figure  first  manifested  to  Sambandhar  was 
that  of  Civfin’s  consort  and  not  Civan;  and  the  place  where 
the  manifestation  occured  has  a  consecrated  name  in  Tamil 
literature.  It  is  Tiru  Piramapuram,  and  not  Kalumalam. 
No  doubt  Pirampuram  and  Kalumalam  are  different  names  for 
Shiyali,— and  I  am  aware  that  Sambandhar  refers  to  himself 
as  A(zpLDe\)  rLp^ju^)  jfsyevsn ugbt ,  the  Koundinya  Brahmin  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Kalumalam.”  But  in  the  Devaram  there  are 
sung  by  Sambandhar  himself  separate  sets  of  hymns  for  Pira¬ 
mapuram  and  Kalumalam;  and  if  Manikka  Vasagar  intended 
to  refer  to  an  incident  associated  in  sacred  literature  with  the 
name  of  Piramapuram,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
would  not  in  that  connection  mention  the  name  Kalumalam. 
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With  regard  to  the  alleged  reference  to  Sundaramurti,  it 
is  even  more  fanciful.  Sundaramurti  is  no  doubt  called 
Tiru  Arur- Nambi.  What  is  the  warrant  for  saying  that  ‘the 
conferring  of  wisdom  on  Sundaramurti,’  was  at  Tiru  Arur? 
Sundarar  himself  tells  us  in  Tiru  Na volar  Pathigam  that  Civan 
blessed  him  with  spiritual  wisdom  and  made  him  His  own  at 
Tiru  Vennai  Nallur*  In  eight  of  the  eleven  verses  compris¬ 
ing  that  hymn,  he  repeats  AsuGsorQam u'jissv&jtnflev 

(da n sm L—tT n ' 

He  is  the  only  one  among  the  Devaram  hymnists  that 
has  sung  in  praise  of  Tiru  V ennai  Nallur.  No  doubt  Tiru  Arur 
had  special  associations  for  Sundarar;  but  the  spiritual  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  place  seems  to  have  appealed  more  to  Appar 
and  Sambandhar  who  have  in  all  devoted  twenty-six  hymns  to 
that  shrine  than  to  Sundarar  who  has  sung  only  eight  hymns 
in  its  praise.  In  one  of  his  hymns  Sundarar  sings 

rBjrjjmvoiT  rb  7jp.o  mrrQi — irnpjLo  suossi  isrsjQajn  ir&'&j 

a&2evr<i  ldit ^  rruuQ<sor\ 

but  this  certainly  has  no  special  significance  in  respect  of 
himself.  It  is  thus  clear  that  except  in  imagination  there  is 
no  allusion  in  the  Tiru  Vacagam  to  the  authors  of  the  Devaram; 
and  Mr.  Gopinatha  Row’s  statement  to  the  contrary  is  only  an 
instance  of  ‘  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought.’ 

It  is  next  alleged  that  Manikka  Vacagar  is  conversant 
with  a  number  of  Tint  Vilmjadu/a  relating  to  Madura,  while 
the  Nayanmars  are  unacquainted  with  them.  These  Divine 
spoi  ts  are  collected  in  the  Tiru  Vilatjaclul  Puranam  and  it  is 
argued  that  our  sage  should  be  placed  some  time  before  or 
after  the  writing  of  that  work  !  This  is  no  doubt  an  argument; 
but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  was  intended  to  be  treated  seriously. 
Among  the  vai  ious  sports  of  Civan  collected  even  in  the  earlier 
of  the  two  Tint  Yi/ai/aclal  Puranams  are  found  those  that  are 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  performed  for  the  special  bene¬ 
fit  of  Manikka  Vacagar  himself-  Everybody  knows  that  it 
is  the  floating  traditions  of  long  ago  that  are  collected  in  such 
works,  and  some  of  the  legends  there  preserved  must  have 
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gained  currency  in  the  Tamil  country  from  their  occurence  in 
Manikka  V acagar’s  works.  It  will  therefore  be  more  consonant 
with  reason  and  probabilities  to  hold  that  Manikka  Vacagar 
preceded  by  several  centuries  even  the  earlier  Tiru  Vilavadal 
Puranam  to  justify  the  mention  in  that  work  of  miracles 
alleged  to  have  been  performed  and  obviously  believed  by 
several  preceding  generations  to  have  been  performed  by 
Civan  for  the  sake  of  our  saint.  It  is,  however,  alleged  that 
the  Madura  Tiru  Vilayadals  were  unknown  to  the  Devaram 
hymnists.  The  sports  of  Civan  mentioned  in  Manikka  Vaca¬ 
gar’ s  works  are,  as  might  be  expected,  associated  with  Madura; 
and  it  is  only  natural  and  reasonable  to  expect  a  larger  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  Tiru  Vilayadals  in  the  works  of  our  sage  than  in 
the  lyrics  of  the  Devaram  hymnists  who  belonged  to  the  Chola 
country.-  It  is  not  a  fact,  however,  that  in  the  Devaram  hymns 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Tint  Vilayadals  performed  in 
Madura;  for  they  are  freely  referred  to.  The  very  name  “Tiru 
Alavai”  by  which  both  Appar  and  Sambandhar  refer  to  Madura 
contains  a  reference  to  a  well-known  Tint  Vilayadal  described 
by  both  Perumparra  Puliyur  Nambi  and  Paranjoti  Munivar. 
In  Tiru  Jnana  Sambandhar’s  lyrics  we  come  across  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines: — 


&-l—6VtTGVQjn'Lu'’ 

“Q &a u-UjLGmffitE  euriL—COJiij  <sunijS!&orriLJ  ’ 

6iU n  GOVT  6fffl 6®  U<£<$)'ZmLD'JJITjb  LJ !T (£]  Si  -C  fipptVoGJ 

•  •  ^  _•  •  J) 

U>' p<o8T <oGT 

(i^rr o  rLcixjpp  jgJ  urr&ffl  p ^ strn  Q i—1 ' 

D<obr  eulOtsssrQuj  ’ 

?<ctni—  i3<obr pu<k&  ajrrQajiuu” 

“ibiurtQQjpQfLo  Qurr^strA'^LDQ^etf)  cu/E&iuir) 

LULCiri^  surre^emnun  l£1  &jj(x£u’' 

“2_lcu,3  iBrr*  (r^sosii  G)LOti»Sl*L-ev  Q*rt<g 

LDthiyp  vire^s<ofrtT<sc?®'E<sk-‘—  6JirsvQjtruS6br&  •smujftih^  ajn{£<D. 
ujn®eun  ’’ 


These  are  only  illustrative  extracts  but  they  will  suffice 
to  show  that  Sambandhar  was  not  unacquainted  with  several 
of  the  Tint  Vilayadals  relating  to  Madura.  Shall  we  there- 


fore  say  that  Sambandhar  lived  after  the  authors  of  the  Tiru- 
Vilayuda!  Pi*  r<i /units  ?  Turning  to  Appar’s  lyrics  we  find  the 
following  lines: — 


^LLfxsfldjn n  GGuvttA  enflzar pG ptr n  Jgj p(y.  ,i  (? g n ear jry iP 

iii€caruruL®ULfS^exjQ)u^  jri&Qic  iq!,  /f pg&n a,&  Q p^iSlg, 

GfoB)60T& rresar  ’* 

ii&j<<fctre£!eSliufT  Q'jj6vQsvn  rrg(&j  iBQ^JtrQgiupnooVT'’ 
jijQuu&DJTuu  iLmen*  ujionrhpn ear  ^smScar” 

“urreo  eSl  Qtjgpcp  ix/r^o)/T  prr Gld’' 

‘  ‘ufT6va9 rr^^SjB  gp;/x  rr.p^esr  a  <-sor  t_  /t  tij” 

U(t $  (Vj3,pioS)UlJ  U/T5V0)©’'  i<‘UtT»JloO)lU  <a£!  (YTj  £  jg  (60)  Q” 

“fStoVLDOTjlaSl  ftGlJlU—j  *:>5M  L-tTzbl  p6B!%~tST” 

“C  ig*u,fevT  rg  Q  3k-l— p  <3  arjyZJnGVeu"  U_’-T 

^^(oStislQvu  tdibGj/sau  QujpQrn  (gj)(?s ur'* 
i((&jLpa (?«jr  Q&rr6\)f$ev£'!?  J5 r$Q tsm” 

iiQ&jg‘2Gsruj  iSlr^eS^mijS'iGO  Qlog8ij.j(&  @'2c&t” 


These  extracts  should  suffice  to  show  that  the  earliest  of 
the  Devaram  hymnists  was  very  familiar  with  the  Tiru  Vila - 
i/(i(l<il ■<  performed  in  Madura.  Indeed,  references  to  these  Tiru 
Vilaymlah s*  are  found  in  works  written  long  before  the  days  of 
the  Devaram  hymns;  for  example  we  find  allusions  to  them  in 
the  Cliilup-adhiyanim,  a  work  that  belongs  to  the  close  of  the 
first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Did  Ilam-Ko  Adigal  also  obtain  his  knowledge  of  the  Tiru 
Vi/ayadals  from  Vembathur  Nambi  or  Paranjothi  Munivar? 
Every  student  of  Appar’s  Devaram  hymns  knows  how  frequen¬ 
tly  that  saint  refers  to  Civan’s  acts  of  grace  in  giving  salvation 
to  a  spider  at  Kalahasti.  That  legend  is  found  mentioned  in 
the  Skandti  Purutmm  by  Kachiappar.  Kaehiappar  read  his 
Skanda  Pnranam  before  the  assembly  of  Pandits  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighth  century;  and  Appar  according  to  this 
lyric  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  ninth  century!  This  is  a 
highly  consecrated  legend;  and  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  one 
of  the  three  miracles  after  which  Kalahasti  has  been  named. 
If  this  story  is  not  referred  to  by  Sambandhar  or  Sundarar, 
shall  we  say  it  was  unknown  to  them,  and  Appar  who  freely 
alludes  to  it  came  only  after  them? 


IV.  The  incorrectness  of  the  identification  of 
Tiru=perum=turai  with  Avudaiyar=koiI 
and  the  proper  meaning*  of  the 
term  Ponnambalam. 

I  shall  now  procede  to  examine  the  3rd,  6th  and  7th  of 
the  seven  grounds  of  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao. 

It  is  stated  that  the  sage’s  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  early  inscription;  and  that  the  temple  at  Avudaivar-Koil, 
which  is  comparatively  new,  does  not  contain  any  old 
inscription.  Whether  in  the  present  state  of  South  Indian 
epigraphy  we  should  be  justified  in  maintaining  that  because 
a  historical  personage  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
so  far  discovered,  he  cannot  have  lived  earlier  than  those 
inscriptions  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful;  and 
any  attempt  to  build  an  argument  on  such  frail  material  is 
bound  to  be  unsatisfactory.  As  regards  the  absence  of  old 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  at  A^udaiyar-Koil, 
how  can  there  be  ancient  inscriptions  in  a  temple  that  is 
pronounced  to  be  modern  ? 

Is  it  so  certain  that  the  identification  of  Tiru-Perum-Turai 
with  Avudaiyar-Koil  is  correct?  In  spite  of  Mr.  Gopinatha 
Row’s  emphatic  statement  I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  the  identi¬ 
fication  is  incorrect.  Tiru  -Perum-Turai  means  literally  Sacred - 
<jr<  <i I -harbour.  In  the  earlier  Tim  Vilayadal  Puranam  it  is 
referred  to  as  &n&jLon  and  Paranjothi  Munivar 

describes  it  as  Qaj^svLuii^^jD  where  steeds  are  landed  and  as 
G/.siOz  jirap(g  where  the  Aryas  landed  their 

horses;  and  “  Aryas  ”  as  seen  from  Pinc/cda-Nikandu  is 
synonymous  with  Mlechas.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  place  to  which  Manikka  Vacagar  went  for  the 
purchase  of  horses  should  have  been  a  sea-port  town,  that 
had  trade  with  the  Mlecha  country.  It  was  in  such 
a  town  that  the  sage  received  his  initiation.  The  Tiru 
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Va^agam  tells  us  that  the  town  was  in  the  western  l&nd 
and  that  it  was  girt  with  cocoanut  groves;  and  in  Paranjothi 
we  read  that  in  proceeding  to  firu-perum-turai,  the  sagt-  cross¬ 
ed  endless  forests  and  mountain  lands.  The  Vat/iavurar  Pura - 
now  tells  us  that  Manikka  Vacagar  made  his  way  to  the  great 
Western  harbour,  through  vast  forests  and  over-interposing 
hills.  The  country  described  in  the  Chdappudhikaram  is  such 
a  country,  and  it  lies  between  Madura  and  the  west  coast. 
For  the  sea-port  town  to  which  our  sage  proceeded  we  should 
seek  beyond  these  hills  and  forests  and  on  the  western  coast. 
Mr.  Ponnambalam  Pillai  identifies  it  with  Tiru-puni-tura  in 
Cochin;  but  Mr.  Gopinatha  Row  says  Tiru-puni-tura  lay  out¬ 
side  the  Pandiyan  kingdom,  and  so  declines  to  accept  the  iden¬ 
tification.  I  propose  to  identify  the  seat  of  Manikka  Vacagar’s 
conversion  with  V  AIK  AM  in  North  Travancore.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  it  lay  outside  the  Pandiyan  kingdom,  for  the 
large  lagoon  on  which  the  town  of  Vaikam  borders  is  even 
now'  known  by  the  name  of  Vemba-uud  lake;  and  this  points- 
to  the  fact  that  the  country  round  should  originally  have  been 
Vemban  or  Pandiyan  country.  Vaikam  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Caiva  shrines  in  Travancore;  and  the  presiding  Deity  of 
the  temple  at  Vaikam  is  now  known  as  Perumtra-koil-Appan, 
which  I  beleive  is  only  a  corrupt  rendering^)!'  Perum-turai-koil- 
Appan.  Its  principal  festival  is  the  Ashtami  which  is  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  8th  lunar  day  of  the  dark-half  of  the  month  of 
Kartigai;  and  this  festival,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  shrine,  is 
according  to  tradition  held  in  commemoration  of  Oivan’s  mani¬ 
festation  on  that  day  and  in  that  place  to  a  sage  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  in  the  outer  quadrangle  of  the  temple.  Though  tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  the  sage  was  Vyagrapadar,  I  believe  the  sage 
was  not  improbably  Manikka  Vacagar.  The  occurrence  of  such 
words  as  jyj#™  and  a  is  svQm  and  perhaps  and  uenp 

in  the  Tiruvacagam  shows  the  influence  of  the  present  Mala-' 
yalam  country  on  Manikka  Vacagar’s  language.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  tradition  that  associates  the  name  of  Manikka 
Vacagar  with  a  community  known  as  Manigramakars  who; 
are  even  now  found  in  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  whose  ' 
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name  appears  in  the  Jewish  grant.  The  Pandiyan  kingdom 
had  been  founded  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era; 
and  Strabo  speaks  of  an  ambassador  from  the  Pandiyan  King 
tp  Augustus,  which  shows  to  what  extent  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Pandiyan  kingdom  had  then  developed.  At  the  time 
the  Periplus  (about  80  A.  C.)  the  Pandiyan  kingdom  included 
the  Malabar  coast ;  and  we  know  from  the  frequent  men¬ 
tion  of  this  country  by  classical  writers,  that  the  Pandiyan 
kingdom  carried  on  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  and 
after  the  Christian  era  a  brisk  trade  with  western  nations. 
Vaikam  also  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  port  to  which  foreign  merchandise  was 
brought.  These  considerations  induce  me  to  identify  Tiru- 
perum-turai,  the  holy  place  where  Manikka  Vacagar  met  his 
Divine  Guru,  with  Vaikam.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
even  now  on  both  the  east  and  the  west  coast  places  known 
by  identical  names  and  claiming  identical  sacred  associations. 
In  some  instances,  the  town  on  the  east  coast  lent  its  name 
and  traditions  to  a  newly  created  town  in  the  west.  In  the 
present  instance,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  town  on 
the  western  coast  had  the  honour  of  witnessing  Manikka  Vaca- 
gar’s  eventful  conversion,  and  afterwards  a  counterpart  of  it 
in  the  eastern  country  was  created,  in  the  later  generations 
of  Caiva  revival,  and  was  invested  with  the  sanctity  and 
assigned  the  traditions  that  properly  belonged  to  the  town 
in  the  distant  west.  This  will  explain  how,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  new  shrine  in  the  east  came  to  be  so  indissolubly 
associated  with  Manikka  Vacagar.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition  of  Avudaiyar-Koil  having 
ever  been  a  harbour  nor  is  it  in  the  ‘western  land.’  The  moder¬ 
nity  of  the  temple  at  Avudaiyar  Koil  and  the  paucity  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  cannot  in  the  circumstances  count  for  much;  and  these 
neither  by  themselves  nor  in  conjunction  with  the  grounds 
that  have  already  been  examined  will  be  felt  to  be  sufficiently 
strong  or  convincing  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  accepted  prio¬ 
rity  of  Manikka  Vacagar  to  the  Devaram  hymnists.  Besides 
as  we  have  seen,  Tiru-perum-turai  was  already  a  shrine  of 
repute  in  Appar’s  days. 
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The  next  contention  is  that  because  Manikka  Vacagar 
refers  to  Chidambaram  as  Ponnambalam,  he  must  have  lived 
after  Parantaka  I.  This  is  a  common,  but  none  the  less  a 
serious,  error.  It  is  conceded  that  Appar  also  refers  to  that 
renowned  Caiva  shrine  by  the  same  name;  but  as  he  has  con¬ 
clusively  been  proved  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  it 
will  not  do  to  say  now  that  he  too  lived  after  Parantaka  I, 
who  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  the  10th  century  after  Christ. 
So  Mr.  Gopinatha  Row  explains  away  the  term  in  Appar  as 
meaning  only  ‘precious  as  gold,’  but  when  the  expression  is 
employed  by  Manikka  Vacagar  it  needs  must  denote  ‘made  of 
gold’,  thus  implying  that  the  temple  had  already  been  gilded 
in  his  days.  If  that  is  true,  we  are  assured  our  sage  could  not 
have  lived  before  Parantaka  I.  We  shall  first  glance  at  the 
lyrics  in  Appar  where  ‘Ponnambalam’  is  employed  to  denote 
Chidambaram.  It  occurs  in  the  fifth  Tinimiircii :  we  have  there 


(Stanza  4.) 


(Stanza  5.) 


(Stanza  6.) 


(Stanza  8.) 


<57(LQ ^QlDULJG &  Qjb pLOU&JS  T. 


Mr.  Gopinatha  Row  should  have  been  in  desperate 
straits  indeed  to  urge  that  in  these  extracts  “  the  way  in 
which  the  appellation  ‘Ponnambalam’  is  used  forces  us  to 
believe  that  Appar  did  not  mean  to  describe  it  (Chidambaram) 
as  actually  ‘made  of  gold,’  but  to  indicate  that  it  was  as 
‘precious  as  gold’.  Nevertheless  the  innocent  word  ‘Ponnam¬ 
balam’  when  used  by  Manikka  Vacagar  even  by  itself  carries 
an  entirely  different  meaning  to  his  ears!  There  should  be 
something  strangely  unnatural  in  one’s  modes  of  thought  to 
make  this  possible.  May  we  ask  why  the  fiction  of  the  temple 
at  Chidambaram  having  been  ‘made  of  gold’  should  be  still 
kept  up  by  an  acknowledged  archaeologist?  Besides,  is  it  seri¬ 
ously  contended  that  before  Parantaka  I  Chidambaram  was 
not  known  as  Pon-Ambalam?  Why  should  the  testimony  of 
literature  be  rejected  in  this  matter?  Umapathi  Civachariya, 
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the  la6t  of  the  canonized  Caiva  saints,  who  wrote  his  Koil- 
Puranam  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ascribes 
the  building  of  Ponnambalam  to  Hiraniya  Varma  who  besides 
constructing  the  temple  put  a  gold  roof  over  it.  Is  it  not 
posssible  that  long  before  Parantaka  I,  a  remote  ancester 
anticipated  him  as  we  are  distinctly  told  in  the  Koil-Pura- 
nam  ?  Or  again,  is  it  improbable  that  Parantaka  only  gilded 
the  roof  that  the  principal  shrine  of  the  Caivites — the  Koyil 
or  temple  of  Caiva  sacred  literature — which  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  known  as  Ponnambalam — might  justify  its 
accepted  or  approved  name?  No  further  reason  for  this 
lavish  display  of  munificence  was  needed  for  that  pious  and 
victorious  prince  than  that  the  shrine  had  long  been  known  as 
Pon-Ambalam.  Perhaps  Parantaka  only  imitated  the  act  of 
his  remote  ancestor,  just  as  we  know  for  a  fact  that  his  own 
pious  act  was  imitated  afterwards;  for  we  find  Cekkilar,  the 
prime-minister  of  Anapaya,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century,  tells  us  that  his  patron  also  covered 
the  roof  of  the  shrine  with  gold. 

The  pious  Nattukottai  Chetties  of  to-day  have  covered 
the  roof  and  wall  with  gilded  plates  because  the  shrine  is 
known  as  Pon-Ambalam.  Originally  the  chief  shrine  of  the 
Caivites  ma>  have  had  the  term  Pon-Ambalam  applied  to  it 
as  merely  an  expresion  of  endearment,  and  subsequently  the 
name  may  have  realised  itself  by  the  munificent  piety  of 
of  Hiraniya  Varma  or  Parantaka.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
temple  came  to  be  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Chola  King 
Hiraniya  Varma  who  built  it.  Certainly  the  appellation  Pon- 
Ambalam  in  Manikka  Vacagar  does  not  and  need  not  convey 
any  reference  to  a  temple  built  of  gold.  It  was,  however  it 
originally  arose,  a  term  of  endearment  for  the  principal  Caiva 
shrine,  even  as  Yelli  A  mind  am  or  ‘silver  hall’  always  denoted 
Madura.  Even  in  the  Chilappcithikamni  Madura  is  called  by 
that  name.  Nobody  has  yet  contended  that  Madura  came  to 
be  known  as  ‘Velli  Ambalam  ’  because  any  portion  of  the 
shrine  there  had  been  built  of  silver  plates.  We  have  such 
expression  as  jyuiQuti^wainiju  in  the  Devaram  and 
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in  the  Tim  Vacagam  which  will  show  in  what  sense  1  golden’ 
is  employed.  Besides  Manikka  Vacagar  writes:  $<3 

Q^j-rjuGsr  G*iiGui?>GxiTitf  ou/rgi;  and  is  it  pretended  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  temple  at  Kanchi  was  also  built  of  or  gilded 
with  gold  in  the  days  of  our  sage.  There  is  absolutely  no  war¬ 
rant  for  holding  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  manner  in  which 
Pon-Ambalam  is  employed  by  Manikka  Vacagar  that  indicates 
that  he  refers  to  a  gilded  temple  or  a  temple  made  of  gold. 
Appar 's  line  &) jj) jDLzuev u>  may 

bear  that  meaning ;  and  if  nevertheless  it  be  felt  that  there 
can  be  no  justification  for  placing  him  after  Parantaka,  I  fail 
entirely  to  see  how  Manikka  Vacagar  can  be  brought  after 
that  Chola  prince,  simply  because  he  uses  the  term  Oun^sr 
emuuevL*'  If  Manikka  Vacagar  lived  after  Parantaka,  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  highly  inexplicable  that  he  should  make 
no  reference  whatever  to  that  glorious  prince  even  in  his 
KoH-Muttha-Tiru-padiyam,  which  the  sage  sang  standing 
before  the  very  shrine  that  that  monarch  had  covered  with 
gold.  Nambi  Andar  Nambi  and  Cekkilar  are  simply  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  singing  his  praises;  and  they  came  long  after 
Manikka  Vacagar.  If  his  extraordinary  munificence  evoked 
such  full-throated  praise  from  these  hagiographers  who  lived 
at  least  one  or  two  centuries  after  that  monarch,  is  it  not 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  devout  Caiva  poet  appearing  almost 
immediately  after  this  great  act,  and  singing  the  glories  of 
the  Divine  Master  to  whom  that  monarch  had  shown  such 
unique  devotion,  would,  standing  as  he  did  in  the  very  court¬ 
yard  of  the  shrine  that  had  benefited  by  this  princely  bounty, 
resound  his  praises  with  unstinted  fervour  and  frequency  ? 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Manikka  Vacagar  appeared  at 


just  such  a  time,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  single  word  in  his 
lyrics  about  Parantaka.  His  silence  can  only  mean  that  Paran¬ 
taka  and  his  gilding  ot  the  temple  were  unknown  to  him 
as  they  came  only  long  after  him;  and  that  from  the  mere 
occurrence  of  Pon-Ambalam  in  the  Ttni  1  acuyum  we  cannot 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sage  lived  after  Parantaka 
Besides,  it  is  Hear  that  in  his  days  Chidambaram  had  not 
become  a  Chola  or  even  a  Pa llava  shrine;  for  we  find  him 
referring  to  it  as  QpsncwGiair jbri  sj 
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This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao;  and  that  relates  to  the  mention 
of  Varaguna  by  Manikka  Vacagar.  In  his  Tiru-Chittnmbala 
Kovaiyar  or  as  it  is  usually  called  Tim  Kovaiyar ,  there 
are  two  references  to  Varaguna,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Varaguna  that  Manikka  Vacagar  mentions  is  the 
hero  of  the  well-known  Ti.ru  Vtlaiyadul  where  Civan  satisfied 
with  the  exemplary  devotion  of  the  Pandiyan  is  pleased  to 
bring  down  for  his  benefit  Sivalokam  from  the  heavens. 
This  Varaguna  is  sought  to  be  identified  with  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  the  Ganga  prince,  Prithivjpathi  I,  and  if  the 
identification  is  correct,  the  age  of  Varaguna,  we  are  told 
would  be  about  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century;  and  as  in 
the  appendix  to  Mr.  Seshagiri  Sastriar’s  essay  on  ‘Tamil  litera¬ 
ture’  only  one  Varaguna  is  mentioned,  Manikka  Vacagar 
must  have  lived  after  the  9th  century.  To  begin  with,  the 
Varaguna  of  Trichinopoly  Rock-cave  inscription  even  if  he 
should  be  taken  to  denotea  prince,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  an  independent  monarch  with  any  exceptional  devotional 
or  other  merit  deserving  of  specific  mention  by  a  great  writer 
like  Manikka  Vacagar.  The  inscription  is  dated  in  the  fourth 
year,  2501  st  day  of  King  Maranjadayan;  and  it  relates  to  a 
petty  gift  for  the  maintenance  of  four  lamps,  which  if  it  is 
representative,  is  not  the  sort  of  munificence  that  would  have 
merited  or  justified  a  special  “sport”  of  Civan  on  his  behalf 
which  is  found  recorded  in  both  the  Ti.ru  Vilayadal  Puranams. 
Besides,  Mr.  Venkayya  has  shown  from  the  Chinna-Mannur 
plates  that  there  have  been  at  least  two  Varagunas  for  whom 
archaeology  can  vouch  ;  and  this  does  not  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  but  only  strengthens  the  probability  of  other  Varagunas 
before  them.  Thus  the  frail  basis  afforded  by  the  appendix 
to  Prof.  Seshagiri  Sastriar’s  essay  for  the  identification  is 
removed.  The  appeal,  however,  to  Prof.  Seshagiri  Sastriar 
is  misleading,  for  he  gives  only  the  list  supplied  by  Paranjo- 
tbi’s  Tint  Vilayadal  Puranam  which  does  not  take  us  further 
than  the  seventh  century  after  Chirist.  I  am  prepared  to 
that  the  legends  of  the  Tiru  Vilayadal  Puranam  are 
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eminently  unhistorical  ;  but  the  list  of  princes  there  given 
may,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  be  entitled  to  some  confidence. 
“  Jt  is  not  unlikely,  ”  writes  that  scholar  in  his  introduction 
to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Mackenzie  Collection, 
“that  the  compilers  of  the  Iialasya  Mahathmya  followed  re¬ 
cords  reserved  in  the  Madura  temple  and  College,  and  have 
thus  been  able  to  give  a  tolerably  regular  and  rational  view  of 
the  series  of  kings”.  It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  list  of  the 
Pandiyan  Kings  given  in  the  Thru  Vilayadal  Puranam  and 
appended  to  Prof.  Seshagiri  Sastriar’s  essay  ends  with  just 
one  name  after  Kun  Pandiyan,  the  contemporary  of  Samban- 
dar,  who  lived  in  the  7th  century.  He  is  the  74th  in  the  list, 
and  Varaguna  is  the  19th.  The  Varaguna  then  of  the  Thru 
Vilayadal  Puranam,  which  may  be  accepted  at  least  for 
determining  the  respective  priority  of  the  various  Pandiyan 
princes  known  to  Tamil  Sacred  Literature,  cannot  by  any 
means  have  lived  in  the  9th  century,  but  long  anterior  to  the 
7th  century.  The  story  of  Varaguna  whose  devotional  merit 
is  extolled  in  Tamil  literature  is  indissolubly  associated  with 
Tiru-Vidai-Maruthur,  where  as  the  Tint  Vilayadal  Puranam 
tells  us  he  lost  bis  fell  disease  from  which  he  had  long 
suffered  as  the  result  of  Brahma  Hatti.  When  he  entered 
the  holy  shrine  at  Tiru  Vidai-Maruthur,  Vembattur  Nambi 
writes : 

^^turruSeSleffflein  p  jgj  &  saw  Lcfg]  jo  LfjojfEnik 

Q&pQ>lCpJ  GS)(7Jjt}jlSljLC&<gig) 

Now  in  Appar’s  lyrics  relating  to  Tiru-Vidai-Maruthur  we 
come  across  the  following  expressions  : — 

1.  vddgj  iA lsn>L—LD(VFjj$tT  ; 

2.  L—jr&saoi  Qld^o  i£  it  * 

3.  S7  ^  aef  SIT  a  SOT  Sl^l.Qjan  (pt-Jff  &JIlC 

and  in  these  descriptive  phrases  I  believe  we  will  be  justified 
in  recognising  a  reference  to  the  release,  by  the  grace  of  the 
God  of  Tiru-Vidai-Maruthur,  from  the 

G&tUpD  tSirru.*pjg) 
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that  pursued  Varaguna.  The  similarity  in  phraseology 
is  so  suggestive  that  the  inference  is  almost  irresistable. 
If  so,  we  can  with  propriety  hold  that  the  legend  associating 
Varaguna  with  Tiru-Vidai-Maruthur  had  become  consecrated 

m 

before  Appar’s  days,  and  that  therefore  the  Varaguna  of  Tamil 
literature  was  anterior  to  Appar,  that  is  to  the  7th  century. 
It  may  be  noticed  here  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Devaram 
hymnists  to  embody  in  their  lyrics  the  traditions  which 
legendary  lore  has  particularly  associated  with  the  shrine  in 
honour  of  which  those  lyrics  are  sung.  Thus  Tim  Jnana 
Sambandhar  in  singing  of  Kalahasti  writes: 

ainijjgGtifujn &  Q&iLfib  Qoji—eor  ixecnn^  isuueorki 

smiis^emuSl^V)  vSU—& &n  u).  gk-f& 

Again,  in  singing  of  Mani-kuli,  he  writes: 

Sujld&Q'S  i  QtE'Shxn  so  (^rpsfr^a)Q 

Q prrrrrjzQ  ajySjuir®  G)^lu.£ ehrrr)  &)a]Qsvrr& eisflL—LLnu . 

So  too  Appar  in  describing  Tiru  Vijaiya  Mangai,  sings: 

utT6mQ£$eii  li.s&st  uirir^peor  u&ssfl  Qj-ujjgj 
Qajowr®  rs ©v &/ jj ® Q s rr  Jr  £&  sz>  mu)  k  <c0)  a . 

I  need  not,  however,  multiply  such  instances.  If  I  am  correct  in 
my  surmise  that  Varaguna’s  providential  cure  from  the  effects 
of  Bramka  Haiti  had  become  a  consecrated  legend  even  before 
Appar’s  days,  then  the  Varaguna  of  the  Trichinopoly  inscrip¬ 
tion,  serves  only  to  throw  us  off  the  scent.  Manikka  Vacagar 
is  expressly  said  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  Arimardhana 
Pandiyan  whose  minister  he  was.  I  confess  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  we  should  regard  this  Pandiyan  as  a  ‘  mythical 
personage’,  simply  because  South  Indian  Epigraphy  is  as 
yet  silent  about  him.  We  have  various  Kings  and  Chiefs 
mentioned  in  Para  Nanuru ;  and  is  it  suggested  that  we  should 
reject  all  of  them  as  mythical  just  because  their  names  have 
not  been  inscribed  on  stone?  If  we  accepted  the  position 
that  nothing  that  is  not  corroborated  by  epigraphical  results 
is  true,  what  would  become  of  the  history  of  the  Tamil  people 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  not  to  go  further  back  ? 
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Epigraphy,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  one  means  of  testing  our 
results;  but  it  is  not  the  only  means.  And  besides,  the  positive 
results  of  epigraphy  alone  have  a  value;  not  what  it  has  left 
undone.  To  reason  that  because  all  kings  mentioned  in 
inscriptions  have  existed,  and  a  particular  king  is  not  found 
to  have  been  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  therefore  he  did  not 
exist,  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  obvious  logical  fallacy.  There  is 
no  reason  so  far  as  I  can  see  at  present  to  reject  Arimarthana 
Pandiyan  as  a  myth;  and  as  already  observed  the  list  of  prin¬ 
ces  supplied  in  tire  Tint  Viluiyadal  Puranam  is  entitled  to 
confidence.  At  least  it  should  not  be  rejected  as  a  mere 
freak  of  imagination  on  mere  a  priori  grounds,  without  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  false.  Between  Arimar¬ 
thana  Pandiyan  who  stands  61st  in  the  list  and  Kun  Pandiyan, 
10  Pandiyans  intervene;  and  if  you  assign  to  each  of  them 
the  wsual  25  years,  then  Arimarthana  Pandiyan  and  there¬ 
fore  his  minister  Manikka  Vacagar  should  be  held  to  have 
lived  250  years  before  Kun  Pandiyan.  Kun  Pandiyan  was 
the  contemporary  of  Sambandar  who  lived  early  in  the  7th 
century.  Thus  we  will  have  to  seek  for  Manikka  Vacagar 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century. 


V.  Conclusion. 


This  is  the  conclusion  I  had  arrived  at  elsewhere,  though 
on  other  grounds.  It  is  well-known  that  Perasiriyar,  one  of 
the  earliest  commentators  in  Tamil,  has  written  an  elaborate 
commentary  on  Manikka  Vacagar’s  Tiru-Koviyar.  The  date 
of  Perasiriyar  will  supply  the  lower  limit  for  the  age  of  Manik¬ 
ka  Vacagar.  Mr.  Anavarathanayagam  Pillai  M.  A,,  in  his 
learned  paper  on  Nachinarkkiniyar  that  appeared  in  the 
Madras  Christian  College  Magazine,  has  shown  that  Perasiri¬ 
yar  should  be  sought  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  or  probably 
in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century  after  Christ.  Perasiriyar 
came  after  Appar  as  he  cites  an  illustration  in  his  commen¬ 
tary  from  one  of  Appar’ s  hymns.  The  difference  in  treatment 
accorded  to  the  works  of  the  two  saints  by  the  commentator 
will  form  a  good  index  to  the  respective  distance  of  time 
between  him  and  them.  Manikka  Vacagar’s  work  had  by 
that  time  become  invested  with  sufficient  importance  and 
sanctity  to  deserve  an  erudite  commentary;  while  only  a 
stray  passage  from  the  earliest  of  the  Devaram  hymnists  is 
utilised  as  an  illustration  by  the  commentator.  This  would 
indicate  that  Manikka  Vacagar  preceded  Appar.  In  the 
Devaram  hymns  are  found  expressions  and  passages  that 
remind  one  forcibly  of  the  language  of  the  Tint  Vacagam. 
A  few  illustrative  parallel  passages  will  suffice.  Thus  we 
may  note  the  following: 

1.  Q a  fu6l $  Q &  IT 6001 Qqji1jQu(I7}U)!T6BT 

and  jtj peoisuQuu&sr  u>60tQld  (HafTuSlsviT&QaiTeoBi® — Manikka  Vacagar. 

$'2gbtuuqjit  lc  sor /bi  C  s  ouS  evrrsQ  sit  soot  sum  — Appar . 

2,  LUITOJirQ STT60T  <57601  OSOT  J^f  LCSui  <£  IT 600T  ®Q  &  0  60CT  L— TT  60T 

ilhtllttit S(^ud  ujovQgi} iiu)  tun  gj  to (67j(o sir lo~ Manikka  Vacagar. 

eSmi—Lurrsor  ©9 (VjibiSlQuj6or  gpistrsirp  0/f £6076of) 6of!  imxs&'R 

SUSU50  LC(gi3<2£VT<?lt  JTIT  GLTcCOrLLI^Qt&ITU) 

and  lirruariT <*0®  (SjLp_uj6v(o6ViTii)  ulc^oOT j rr uo .  — Appar • 
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3.  eS  fifposi rflQuJ  Q-f Manikka  \  acagar 

e& i&ebi  rS  isn £)i  QjLum&sr  Appar . 

4.  _ &6m&uSi<5pr  Gib  si  &SI  <&  &  6fff)  QiuQjr&&nu§68!eni— Manikka  l  acagar. 

&»stjSl&tTLL&:#£66sf)  Q'jun s^Glc  — Appar. 

5  L^ij&LLGvp  p’jjQ^'S)  uureofl'urrp  —Manilcka  Vacagar. 

jy  'kg me: £  siuGrt^y,®  lot  Gpt'Esrritto)  Appar. 

Parallel  passages  from  the  other  Devarctm  hymnists  may 
also  be  cited;  but  there  is  no  necessity;  for  if  it  be  shown,  as 
it  is  morally  held,  that  Manikka  Vacagar’s  influence  is  per¬ 
ceptible  in  Appar’s  fervent  lyrics,  then  Manikka  Vacagar  must 
perforce  have  lived  long  anterior  to  all  the  Devaram  writers. 
The  orthodox  view  that  Manikka  Vacagar  preceded  Appar 
is  not  merely  fanciful;  for  Appar  definitely  refers  to  our  sage. 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  one  of  Appar’s  Tiru-Arur  hymns 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  a  miracle  which  tradition  has 
always  associated  with  only  one  historical  personage,  viz., 
Manikka  Vacagar;  and  this  reference  shows  that  by  the  time 
of  Tiru  Navukku  Arasu  a  halo  of  sanctity  had  settled  round 
the  name  and  life  of  Manikka  Vacagar.  It  appears  to  me 
that  Appar  makes  other  references  too  to  Manikka  Vacagar. 
In  the  6th  Tiru  Murat,  he  sings: 

1*  uU&uit®  LDi^iuiriraQaeciTjpiiB]  Ga^L6vrTQjrr  Gpieti&.Ts  Q&nfoxp 

[®  n  Qerr  n . 

2.  LCJDU)U6\)6lf(y2&Dl—UJtTeB)jr  LDUJ&&16  <££]  con  QpGvf)aJIT<£  S  'rrjsirQ&UJ 

£ ^  E  fE  ij  G>  61T  (T  . 

3-  UGoeufTujQaH—E&L-rrQanijunQu  uassflsnn  ir &LL&rk&rkQ &u p^r?^,c6sr 
4  ujGO'BQa'Sgjp  u.irjsirap  LcnrLii^iQanem  u.  Lcempujoj^sr 

and  in  these  lines  I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  Appar  refers  to 
our  sage’s  conversion.  We  learn  from  the  Tiru  Vacagam 
that  our  sage  was  taught  the  mystery  of  emancipating  grace 
by  Civan  in  the  guise  of  Brahmin  Guru  seated  “by  Perum- 
thurai  s  pleasant  lake  beneath  the  Kuruni ham’s  flowery 
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shade.”  The  most  conclusive  reference,  however,  to  Manikka 
Vacagar  is  found  in  one  of  Appar’s  Tint  Thdnda</<nn  in  the 
6th  Tint  Mural,  where  our  saint  is  specifically  mentioned-  The 
passage  I  refer  to  is  (gt—(Lpu£  jn 

this  passage,  Appar  expressly  speaks  of  Va<?agan  on  a  $'ir 
or  Manikka  Vacagar,  and  the  traditional  belief  that  Manikka 
Vacagar  is  an  incarnation  of  Nandhi  is  also  expressly  stated 
in  this  passage.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  greatest  living 
Tamil  scholar  of  South  India,  Mahamahopadhiyaya  Pandit 
V.  Swaminatha  Iyer  of  che  Madras  Presidency  College  for 
this  view.  This  passage  clinches  the  question  we  are  now 
considering;  and  after  this  significant  passage  in  Appar’s 

there  cannot  be  the  slightest  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  Manikka  Vacagar  preceded  Appar.  By  the  time 
of  Appar,  Manikka  Vacagar  had  attained  such  high  sanctity 
as  to  justify  the  former’s  unqestioning  faith  in  the  tradition 
regarding  Manikka  Vacagar  as  an  incarnation  of  Nandhi. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  Manikka  Vacagar 
preceded  Appar  by  at  least  a  century  or  two;  and  if  Appar  is 
to  be  sought  for  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  we  will  have  to  go  to  a  period  not  later 
than  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  for  Manikka  Vacagar. 
The  priority  of  our  sage  to  Appar,  the  earliest  of  the  Devaram 
hymnists,  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
forms  of  metre  adopted  by  the  two  poets.  Manikka  Vacagar 
employs  the  Agaval  and  the  Venba  forms,  which  are  the 
characteristic  metres  of  the  old  Sangam  authors,  as  also  the 
Virutham  metre  so  common  and  so  well  developed  in  later 
writers.  The  Devaram  hymnists,  including  Appar,  have 
written  mainly  in  the  latter  form.  Thus  having  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  Tiru  Vacagmn  lyrics,  Manikka  Vacagar  marks 
the  transition  from  the  old  Sangam  writers  to  the  later  poets 
and  it  is  partly  on  this  ground  that  Pandit  Vedacdudam  Pillai 
of  the  Christian  College,  Madras,  places  our  sage  in  the  3rd 
century  A.  C. 

Other  facts  may  also  be  gathered  from  Tamil  literature 
to  show  that  Manikka  Vacagar  should  have  lived  long  prior 
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to  Appar.  We  find  imitations  of  Manikka  Vacagar’s  lyrics  in 
the  writings  of  the  Vaishnava  Alwars.  Our  sage’s  Tiru  chdlal 
(Qrrjjj<rnipo\.)  and  Kott umbi  ((o&n  jigaaiSl)  have  afforded  models 
for  similar  songs  by  Tiru  Mangai  Mannan.  From  Tiru  Mangai 
A1  war’s  works  we’ find  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Vaira 
Meghan,  who  has  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  8th  century.* 
There  is  also  a  tradition  current  among  the  Vaishnavas  that 
Tiru  Mangai  Mannan  had  a  successful  disputation  with  Tiru 
Jnana  Sambandar,  and  the  tradition  is  supported  by  Pin- 
bazhakia  Manavala  Jiyar  in  his  Guru  Paramparai.  If  this 
be  believed,  Tiru  Mangai  Alwar  should  be  taken  to  have 
lived  in  the  7th  century.  Mr.  S.  Krishnaswamy  Iyengar  of 
Bangalore  has,  in  a  learned  paper  that  he  contributed  to  the 
Indian  Antiquary,  shown  that  Tiru  Mangai  Alwar  should  be 
sought  for  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century,  and  that  he 
was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Jnana  Sambandar. t  It  will 
not  be  doubted  by  any  body  that  this  last  of  the  Alwars  lived 
several  centuries  after  Manikka  Vacagar;  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Gopinatha  Rao  himself  for  holding  that  even 
Nammalwar,  the  sixth  of  the  Vaishnava  Alwars  came 
only  after  our  sage.  We  find  from  Tiru  Manual  A1  war’s 
Peril/ a.  Tiru  Mali,  that  in  his  days  Chidambaram  had  not 
become  a  Chola  possession,  but  continued  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pallavas.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Vaishnava 
saint,  and  a  fortiori  Manikka  Vacagar,  should  have  lived 
long  before  Parantaka  Chola.  Again  Manikka  Vacagar’s 
Tiru- Pull i- El uchi  uskerfJ  Qimjq#*®)  has  induced  a  similar 

l>ric  by  Thondar  Adi  Podi  Alwar;  and  this  Alwar  according 
to  tradition  lived  about  a  century  before  Tiru  Mangai  Mannan. 
If  Tiru  Mangai  Alwar  and  Thondar  Adi  Podi  Alwar  enable  us 
to  place  Manikka  Vacagar  anterior  to  the  7th  or  even  to  the 
6th  century,  a  reference  to  Andal  and  Nammalwar  enables  us 
to  take  our  sage  further  back. 


*  Sen-  Tamil  Vol  I.  p.  232. 

t  Vide  Prof.  Krishnasami  Aiyengar’s  “Tiru  Mangai  Alwar  and  his 
date"  in  Indian  Antiquary,  XXXV;  and  Pandit  Ragava  Aiyengar'a  articles 
iu  Sen-Taniil  III  and  IV. 
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His  Kuyil  Decad  and  Tiru  Pcivai  have  suggested  similar 
lyrics  by  Andal  in  honor  of  Sri  Krishna.  It  may  be  noted 
that  there  is  similarity  not  only  in  the  refrains  and  the 
metre  and  rythm  employed  by  the  Caiva  and  Vaishnava 
bards,  but  also  not  infrequently  in  the  very  expressions 
employed  and  the  ideas  conveyed  by  them ;  and  this  paral¬ 
lelism  exists  in  the  case  of  other  lyrics  of  Manikka  Vacagar 
and  their  Vaishnava  counterparts  by  Tiru  Mangai  Mannan 
and  Thondar  Adi  Podi  Ahvar  mentioned  above.  By  way  of 
illustration  we  may  just  glance  at  the  Maidens'  Reville 
u,t by  Manikka  Vacagar  and  by  Andal.  Both  poems  are 
written  in  the  same  metre  (gfr-uppusSfeasr  Q&.rj#**  ijuu/r;  and 
the  refrain  in  both,  eiQeonn  enhurTaiinu,  is  the  same.  They  are 
both  impassioned  calls  to  maidens  and  matrons  who  symbo¬ 
lise  the  human  soul — to  rise  before  dawn  from  their  sleep 
Jof  darkness)  in  the  month  of  Margaly — which  marks  the 
eginning  of  evolution  and  activity  in  nature  that  they  may 
bathe  betimes  in  the  refreshing  waters  of  life  and  grace. 

Quit jbpluun  ujurrs-L^j  $ jnQt—Q&)rr  Qjtlluitqjituj — Tiru  Vacagam, 

ld rr it <ff l£) p  J&rBAeir  u>§i)  rBeor^eirrrei) 

r?  rnri—uQurT^jeS1  it  QungjL&lQt^S)  G&rflemytfi it . — Andal's. 

It  is  the  custom  even  to-day  among  at  least  orthodox  Brah¬ 
mins  of  both  sexes  in  Southern  India,  whether  they  be 
Smarthas  or  Vaishnavas,  to  have  their  morning  bath  before 
dawn  throughout  Margali,  so  that  they  may  finish  their 
worship  and  glorification  of  God  by  sun  rise.  Reading  these 
songs  together,  one  is  certain  to  be  struck  by  the  great*  simi¬ 
larity  in  words  and  ideas  that  exists  between  them.  To  note 
a  few  instances : 

In  the  Tiru  Vacagam  we  have: 

- ^(ST)LL 

Q&fT&i/GVnULUlTLD  UtTL — &Q & U-Q t — (JLj  lb  QJlJL-L — L — E&G80T 
LOT Q$\  SUSfTQ^^iQtlJn  ? 

In  Andal  we  read: 

tEatu&u  Quern  l£I err  err  mi)  rsn  jmjuemesr^Lf,fr 
Q &  tFsuVtoifi  uun  i—vyu)  £  Q alL  Qu. 
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Again  in  Manikka  Vacagar  occur  the  following  lines: — 

G&Tl6]  ^IcVlXU-f  HdsVUL/'E!  Eg) 

Qutl^  eShuLCu  jQ) ijjll ty uo  Q^ueacr  <?rkQ 

and  with  these  may  be  compared  the  following  from  Andal: 

l fair^gj  &)&>  u  Li  ear  &  n  em  Ljo'tr^irssijiu&sTGs-nuSleSlev 
Gajatrcexr  <2$<6)fl#iB:£l(£r  Qu u a  *u  kiG &lLis).  ^svQuit 

Yet  again  with  the  following  from  the  Tint  Vacagam 

G#yS)Jo  u  <j  jit  pi  G&yS)so  uj'k&(rF)%5X5r 

Q<fL$sv  eS! (ip u Q lyrfq*) «t rfsrr  uu ls^Q^'b  G&LLiy.'fcvGujtr  ! 
ojitl$  uSGlpcpr&sr  ?  <gy p&aQllit  qiiuL^I  p^n  dj  ! 

may  he  compared 

ll&st p g} &  Q6aniu.i(2csruu{TL-iS>]ih  ajiriLi $e! pairruu 
^asflppirQemQgip)  3  it  uSGl  pear  ear  Qu^pi slc, 

from  Andal. 

So  again  the  Tint  Vacacjani  has 

GpetWblsf]  /5  SO)  AJLltTULl  ^607  637-lC  ly  GV  IT  IB  £  637  G° (Tp  ? 

djffSft  icffii  a  #  6zfld»  ld  it  yd)  jj  rr  it  (ordxGvn  (7jju>  qjib  prrQ  jj  it  / 

and  these  lines  find  a  reflection  in  Andal’s  poem  where  we 
have 

sr dvQev  (jSl3inkQ<xf}Guj  uSlfdv&yrru  prEQ^Giutr 

6jsvsviT(VjLD  GunipirQ  ijrr  Qutikpnir  Qun,iQpessr€issfls(olAn<3fr, 

Just  one  more  parellel.  In  Manikka  Vacagar  we  read 

l£(tQ&jt  r£  C  5»>07  t>EF7%>v  b  txi  .‘sjjz&Zetr 
iBirG&y  siQ_puiyaje(TT  tiiedipQfi  !5i1(GV3)Qld 
Qun^or  £}sb).t  uaj.tuj  ^,’ooisstlo  LfS'jni £\GGiQarj>. 

and  its  paraphrase  in  Andal  is  as  follows: — 

to7E<*Ssrr  Q^oOlioST  Gu  (LpU  Lf  rZ‘ n  idsr  SUmuG>U<frii) 

.5  K&T  GuLQgi  plnniLl  .'blT^ppiTUJ  !S  IT  £TJ  oS)  L _ IJJIT  dj. 


Turning  to  Nammalwar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  Ti  ru  cay  mol  i  djQu>n  yd)}  by  which  his  principal  work 

is  known,  was  suggested  by  the  name  of  Manikka  Vacagar’s 
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great  work,  the  Tint  Vacagam.  Nammalwar’s  Tim  Vi  rut  ham 
<3 another  well-known  work  is  obviously  the  Vaish- 
nava  analogue  to  Manikka  Vacagar’s  Tim  Kovai yu r  ($05* 
QscranojiijrTir)  \n  the  department  of  Ayapporul.  In  these  two 
works  of  Nammalvar  we  find  echoes  from  Manikka  Vacagar. 

The  fifth  stanza  of  the  8th  Tiru-vaymoli  of  the  Ettdmpdttu  is 
as  follows: — 

/Bearer)  Qajn ehrznp  njsm ££Qp&p)a*pGgjz(r  Qrsiranu)  ujg)  eS^jQ«u ein jry 
<5j<sn  rp)  Qhfjn  (TTjQjft 06WT  /J6V &  n  spsGW n  £ Qiftepjrft  a,  nemu  if)  sp 
Qfr6BTnr)l  G)&6BTjrj]  U  J  LCiU  JCLIT  UJ  Lun  3$  l61  637  pi  £  Qp  'Ju£  $  £■  p] 
lEer/ru  jgQp6BT  JT) p  UJ [f] £ rnju  ^6ST(Vpuj  ^/7637/E  Sl—£fQp-, 

and  it  can  oe  easily  seen  that  we  have  here  a  remarkable 
adaptation,  if  not  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  words  and 
ideas  in  Manikka  Vacagar’s  Koil-  Tim- Padiyam. 

$)sbrQp6or*  SQ^&fl  ^n^ecr#  ip£  gj&i&rp 
[j£(LpQ&5Tp  (67; IT uSl  -~c  p  Qu!T6ffT  rpJ 
f£6orp3<Rrr  psorzmix  if<2esruup  £ozsr£Qp 
6<$LUGurT p  L§ fSI JEJ LC p  pleisriotnLD 
Q-J6S7 pi  Q.?  GOT  pppri/QjIT iu£  Q& ii£ jgj Qatu£  Q rr 6GT r/p £ 
^^uQu0/5  p.ijQnp  &l«i,Qevr 

GpeorpyS  cl ev'Ssv  ^ rfily&'ujn  ebr  rfitsiV sv 

«^06wS537  ujrflcu&p  unQn.  Tiru  Vacagam  22 — 7. 

In  stanza  94  of  Tim  Vimtham,  Nammalwar  writes: 

(oTuuisl  i-SlVev&x#  <00 i—i~a  lSI'ZoV#  (p  Qixebrpi 

LLUUip  UJIT ppi.ph  Q  ■?  (1 GV1  6&T  637 i£.(?VJ637  Uippl'JUtT  (it)  5637 uQ 6GT 

and  here  we  have  a  reproduction  not  merely  of  ideas  but 
even  of  the  very  words  employed  by  Manikka  Vacagar,  who 
in  stanza  87  of  his  Tim  Chnthayam  {$<3*  j$*ud)  says: 

2<?ii  jj  /ruWsv  # <*<£  (3j(p)Ll.i—rT  cSiTev  &.  p]  0 637 (vp<oif <2cm  ajeiyLf£ 
s,  a  n  n  qj  ipQ  cu  sot  uj(?toV  LcujGiQ  #  rrejur  L-QpQa-Geor . 

Other  instances  of  parallelism  between  our  sage  and  Nam¬ 
malwar  may  be  cited;  but  these  will  suffice.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  body  has  claimed  that  Nammalwar  preceded  Manik- 
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ka  Vacagar.  A  comparison  of  their  work  will  convince 
any  one  that  Manikka  Vacagar  was  the  earlier  of  the  two. 
The  language  and  metre  of  Nammalwar's  poem  and  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  his  lyrics  suggest  proximity  more  to  the 
days  of  the  earlier  Devararn  hymnists  than  to  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  old  Sangam  writers  to  these  later  bards, 
to  which  Manikka  Vacagar  clearly  belongs  to.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  line  in  the  Tiru  Vtrntham  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Manikka  Vacagar,  and  the  lines  from  the  Tiru 
Vdymoli  quoted  above  are  a  startling  echo  of  Manikka 
Vacagars  words.  When  did  Nammalwar  live  ?  The  great 
master  singer  of  Tamil  Epic  poetry,  Kamban,  refers  to 
Nammalwar  in  his  Sadarjnpar  Anlhuthi  as  ^uSjld 

un  LioMiffi  Q*ti!#ajQ n ;  thus  showing  that  there  was  a  very  long 
distance  of  time  between  the  sage  and  the  poet.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  sound  argument  has  yet  been  advanced  to 
discredit  the  traditional  Saka  807  or  885  A.  C.  assigned  to 
Kamban’s  Ramayanam.  Nammalwar  must,  therefore,  have 
lived  long  before  the  9th  century  to  justify  his  deification  by 
Kamban.  Admittedly  Nammalwar  was  anterior  in  date  to 
Perialwar;  and  Perialwar,  as  his  works  show,  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Nedumaran,  the  victor  of  Nelveli.  NelveR-venra- 
ninra-<?ir-Nedu-Maran  is  the  well-known  Kun  Pandiyan,  the 
contemporary  of  Tiru  Jnana  Sambandar.  Perialwar,  there¬ 
fore,  belonged  to  the  7th  century  and  Nammalwar  should 
be  sought  for  prior  to  that  date.  Tiru  Mangai  Alwar  who 
came  within  a  century  of  Perialwar  arranged  for  the  public 
worship  of  Nammalwar  and  the  recital  of  his  Tiruvaymoli  in 
Sri-Rangam.  In  order  that  Nammalwar  might  be  accorded 
the  dignity  of  a  saint  in  Sri-Rangam  itself  in  the  days  of 
Tiru  Mangai  Mannan,  that  sage  should  have  flourished  at 
least  two  centuries  before  he  acquired  such  dignity;  and  thus 
we  will  not  be  wrong  in  seeking  for  Nammalwar  about  450  or 
500  A. C.  Iam  emboldened  in  this  conclusion  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  Professor  Krishnaswamy  Aiyengar,  M.  A.,  of 
Bangalore  is  also  of  a  similar  view.*  Thus  then,  we  arrive 
*  The  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine  April  1904. 
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at  the  conclusion  that  Manikka  Vacagar  should  be  sought 
for  before  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Even  if  you  allow 
only  a  difference  of  50  years  between  Manikka  Vacagar  and 
Nammalwar-and  it  will  be  conceded  that  50  years  is  a  very 
modest  demand  in  the  circumstances-we  easily  arrive  at  the 
date  which  I  consider  is  the  latest  that  can  be  assigned  to 
Manikka  Vacagar,  and  that  is  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th 
century  after  Christ. 

I  have  so  far  attempted  in  this  paper  to  establish  that 
orthodox  view,  which  places  Manikka  Vacagar  several  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  Devaram  hymnists,  is  fully  supported  by  the 
evidence  afforded  by  Tamil  litrature  itself,  and  that  there  are 
specific  references  to  Manikka  Vacagar  in  the  Devaram  lyrics. 
By  more  than  one  process  I  have  also  attempted  to  show  that 
the  lower  limit  for  the  age  of  Manikka  Vacagar  is  afforded  by 
the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era;  and  I 
am  proud  to  acknowledge  that  the  late  Dr.  Pope  had  shortly 
before  his  death  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  was 
content  to  accept  this  conclusion.  Perhaps  Manikka  Vaca¬ 
gar  lived  before  the  4th  century;  but  certainly  not  later. 
Tradition  says  that  Manikka  Vacagar  had  a  disputation  with 
the  Ceylon  Buddhists,  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  to 
Caivism  of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Ceylon;  and  it  is  popu¬ 
larly  believed  that  this  contest  is  embodied  in  the  sage’s 
Tiru-Clidlal.  The  Mahavama  relates  a  religious  controversy 
in  the  3rd  century  after  Christ  which  almost  entirely  answers 
to  this  tradition.  That  chronicle  says  that  in  the  reign  of 
Gothabhaya  alias  Meghavarnabhaya  (254  to  267  A.C  a  .) 
Tamil  priest  from  the  Chola  country,  profoundly  versed  in  the 
rites  of  the  Bhuta  or  Demon  faith  had  a  disputation  with  the 
Them  of  the  Sangabalaparivena,  and  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  tenets  of  the  latter,  with  the  consequence  that  he  com. 
pletely  gained  the  confidence  of  the  King  of  Ceylon,  who 
placed  his  younger  son  under  his  tuition.  In  the  legend 
connected  with  Manikka  Vacagar,  it  is  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Ceylon  that  is  said  to  have  been  converted,  while  in 
the  chronicle  it  is  the  son;  but  otherwise  the  confirmation 
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afforded  by  the  Mahavansa  to  the  tradition  described  in  the 
Vaiha  Urar  Puranam  is  almost  convincing.  If  my  conjecture 
is  correct  that  the  two  accounts  refer  really  to  the  same  fact 
or  occurrence,  we  will  be  justified  in  assigning  Manikka 
Vacagar  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  of  the  3rd  century  after 
Christ.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  one  can  afford  to 
be  positive  on  a  point  of  South  Indian  chronology;  neverthe¬ 
less  one  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  Manikka  Vacagar 
was  long  anterior  to  Appar,  the  earliest  of  the  Devaram 
hymnists,  and  his  probable  date  is  the  3rd  and  certainly  not 
later  than  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  I  have 
attempted  to  establish  this  from  such  data  as  are  now  avail¬ 
able;  and  if  in  this  attempt  I  have  succeeded,  then  one 
important  date  in  the  history  of  Tamil  literature  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  settled;  and  we  may,  in  spite  of  certain 
recent  attempts  to  make  out  the  contrary,  still  hold,  not 
merely  as  a  pious  sentiment,  but  with  good  reason  and  legiti¬ 
mate  pride,  that  our  literature  is  really  ancient. 


Manikka  Vacagar 

AND  THE 

Early  Christians  of  Malabar. 

BY 

T.  Ponnambalam  Pillai  Esq.,  M.  R.  A.  S. 


Ill  his  interesting  work  entitled  Christianity  in  Travan¬ 
core ,  Mr.  G.  T.  Mackenzie,  the  British  Resident  in  the  Courts 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  makes  a  very  brief  mention  of  the 
visit  of  the  Tamil  sage  Manikka  Vacagar  to  Malabar  and  of  the 
reconversion  of  some  early  Syrian  Christians  to  Hinduism. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  is  so  very  scanty  that  we  thought 
that  it  would  be  of  some  interest  to  the  general  readers 
to  have  some  details  which,  however,  are  not  easy  to 
obtain.  Though  European  savants  have  traced  the  visit  of 
the  Tamil  saint  to  Malabar,  yet  this  piece  of  information  is 
not  generally  known  to  those  who  devour  with  avidity  the 
soul-stirring  and  melodious  hymns  of  Manikka  Vacagar. 
Some  of  the  learned  priests  and  dignitaries  of  the  Syrian 
Church  in  Travancore  seem  to  have  a  fund  of  information 
on  the  subject,  but  many  of  them  could  not  or  would  not 
place  the  materials  that  they  have  at  our  disposal.  The  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  Maniijramakars  from  whom  much  valuable 
information  can  be  gleaned  seem  to  be  chary  of  furnishing  us 
with  any  facts  which  would  tend  to  throw  light  on  their  past 
history,  probably  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  they 
would  be  ostracised  from  the  Hindu  society.  The  work  of 
unfolding  the  connection  of  Manikka  Vacagar  with  the  early 
Christians  of  Malabar  is  therefore  not  a  very  easy  one. 
With  the  scanty  materials  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
we  shall  try  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  readmission  of  a 
few  Christians  into  the  Hindu  fold. 
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The  discussion  of  the  subject  may  be  begun  by  giving  an 
account  of  the  life  of  the  sage  as  related  in  the  Vathavur  and 
Thiruvilaiyadal  puranams.  The  latter  is  termed  in  Sanskrit, 
Halasya  Mahatmyam  by  which  name  it  goes  in  this  part  of 
Southern  India.  The  former  is  supposed  to  contain  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life,  while  Thiruvilaiyadal  deals  only  with  two 
important  incidents  in  his  life.  These  works  are  not  of  great 
historical  value.  The  chief  events  connected  with  the  life 
of  Manikka  Vacagar  were  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  till  they  were  shrouded  in  a  halo  of  romance. 
Kadavul  Ma-Muni,  the  author  of  the  Va*havur  puranam, 
took  them  up  at  that  point  and  clothed  them  in  Tamil  metre. 
From  the  diction  employed  in  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  of 
recent  origin.  The  portions  referring  to  the  saint  in  the 
Thiruvilaiyadal  puranam  differ  slightly  from  the  version  given 
in  the  other.  Though  these  are  not  trustworthy  records  of 
the  life  of  the  saint,  still  there  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in 
them. 

The  sage  was  born  of  humble,  but  respectable  and  pious 
Brahman  parents  of  Tim  Vathavur  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaigai 
and  named  after  that  place.  He  was  of  such  a  precocious 
intellect  that  he  soon  mastered  all  the  Vedas ,  A  (jamas  and 
other  studies  prescribed  for  an  orthodox  Brahman.  The 
austere  life  led  by  one  so  young  and  the  consummate  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  acquired  in  all  branches  of  learning  within  a 
short  period,  attracted  the  notice  of  Arimarthanan,  the  then 
reigning  Pandiyan.  He  invited  him  to  his  Court  and  treated 
him  with  great  consideration.  When  he  found  out  his  worth 
and  was  satisfied  of  what  mettle  he  was  made,  he  appointed 
him  to  the  high  office  of  Prime  Minister  under  the  title  of 
Tennavan  Pirama  Rayan,  meaning  the  Brahman  minister  of 
the  Southern  King,  though  he  was  only  in  his  teens. 

Though  the  young  minister  was  all-powerful  in  the  State 
his  head  was  not  turned.  He  knew  that  the  external  lustre 
with  which  he  was  surrounded  was  worthless.  In  the  midst 
of  the  task  he  had  to  perform  with  tact,  skill  and  impartiality 
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as  the  chief  minister  of  an  important  kingdom,  he  was  always 
intent  on  the  emancipation  of  his  soul,  and  the  working  of  the 
salvation  of  the  thronging  multitude,  who  were  rushing  head¬ 
long  towards  perdition.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  his  arduous 
temporal  duties,  he  always  found  time  to  study  the  sacred 
writings  connected  with  th eCaiva  Siddhanta  philosophy,  to  hold 
discussions  with  those  learned  in  them,  and  to  contemplate 
upon  the  infinite  grace  of  the  Supreme  Being.  As  years  rolled 
on  in  this  manner,  it  struck  him  that  he  could  not  attain  the 
end  ho  had  in  view  without  a  guide,  and  he  longed  to  secure 
his  Guru. 

While  the  process  of  transformation  of  the  mind  of  the 
sage  was  thus  gradually  proceeding,  it  so  happened  that  on  a 
certain  day  when  the  Pandiyax  was  sitting  in  state,  surround¬ 
ed  with  all  oriental  pomp,  some  messengers  announced  to  him 
the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  horses  in  a  great  harbour  in 
the  Chola  kingdom.  In  view  of  strengthening  his  cavalry, 
the  King  commanded  the  Prime  Minister  to  go  to  Tiru- 
perum-turay  and  purchase  all  the  available  horses  for  him. 
For  this  purpose  Arimarthanan  furnished  him  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  and  a  magnificient  escort  which  made  Manikka 
Vacagar  move  in  great  state.  After  going  through  crowded 
cities,  vast  forests  and  forest-clad  hills,  he  reached  his  desti¬ 
nation. 

Lo!  what  did  he  espy  at  Tiru-perum-turay — the  great 
sacred  harbour?  When  he  approached  a  beautiful  grove  filled 
with  ever-green  trees,  whose  flowers  were  emitting  sweet  frag¬ 
rance  and  where  the  bees  were  humming  their  honeyed  songs 
and  birds  of  plumage  were  filling  the  air  with  their  melodies 
from  every  branch,  he  heard  the  chanting  of  the  Aijamas.  He 
stopped  his  cavalcade  and  despatched  some  messengers  to 
ascertain  where  the  music  came  from.  They  returned  and 
informed  him  that  they  saw  a  sage  with  garlands  of  Cassia 
flowers  round  his  head  resembling  the  great  Civa  himself, 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  Kuruinta  tree  ( Trichilia )  surroun¬ 
ded  by  a  host  of  disciples.  On  this,  Manikka  Vacagar  thought 
to  himself  that  the  Guru  whom  he  had  long  been  seeking  had 
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come  and  that  his  salvation  was  not  far  off.  He  went  into 
the  sacred  grove  unattended,  found  his  guide  who  welcomed 
him  and  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Caiva  Siddhanta 
philosophy.  Thenceforward  he  became  absorbed  in  devotion 
and  incessantly  expressed  his  feelings  of  gratitude  to  God  for 
having  made  him  his  own,  and  for  having  paved  his  way  for 
his  beatitude.  For,  it  was  God  that  revealed  himself  to  him 
and  became  his  Guru.  Having  assumed  the  life  of  an  ascetic 
under  instructions  from  him,  Manikka  Vacagar  parted  with 
all  that  he  had,  including  the  enormous  treasure  belonging  to 
the  King  and  the  rich  garments  in  which  he  was  robed. 

His  relations  and  other  members  of  the  escort  who  ac¬ 
companied  Manikka  Vacagar,  observing  all  that  had  taken 
place,  approached  him  with  all  respect,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  gently  that  it  was  improper  not  to  think  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  object  of  the  mission  on  which  he  had  repaired  to 
the  place,  and  thus  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  King.  But 
the  sage  sternly  bade  them  quit  his  presence  and  said  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  that  was  not  spiritual. 
Being  disappointed  that  their  expostulations  were  not  of  any 
avail,  they  wended  their  way  to  Madura,  and  informed  the 
King  of  all  that  had  transpired.  The  enraged  Pandiyan  caused 
the  following  epistle  couched  in  sarcastic  terms  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  nimblest  of  his  messen¬ 
gers  to  be  delivered  to  Manikka  Vacagar: 

From 

THE  KING  PANDIYAN. 

To 

THE  GOOD  MINISTER. 

Thennavav  Pirama  Royun. 

“  It  has  amused  us  to  learn  that  having  squandered  the  boundless 
“  treasure  taken  from  us,  you  have  thought  it  proper  to  assume  the  garb  of 
“  an  ascetic  instead  of  making  purchases  of  horses  for  us.  We  have  also 
“  been  impressed  with  the  results  of  your  learning  which  bid  you  beg  from 
“  door  to  door,  impelled  by  bodily  appetites,  giving  up  the  splendours  of  a 
“  Court  life,  and  to  consider  that  it  is  profitable  to  prove  treacherous  to  the 
“  sovereign  who  was  proved  your  benefactor.  In  case  you  think  that  to 
“  deal  with  earthly  kings  is  to  associate  with  reptiles  that  emit  venom,  we 
“  command  you  to  return  forthwith  to  this  city  on  receipt  of  this  message.'’ 
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When  the  letter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Manikka  Vaca¬ 
gar,  he  thought  to  himself  that  he  could  be  the  servant  only 
of  the  servants  of  Civa  and  that  the  Pandiyan  had  no  business 
to  say  that  he  was  his  sovereign,  and  said  to  himself  that 
even  the  messengers  of  the  God  of  Death  dared  not  approach 
him.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  laid  the  letter  before  the  Guru 
who  smiled  at  it,  and  bade  him  return  fearlessly  and  inform 
the  King  that  the  horses  would  be  at  Madura  on  the  19th  of 
Avany  during  the  hours  of  the  midam  star.  God  Civa,  fur¬ 
ther  assured  Manikka  Vacagar  that  he  himself  would  take 
them,  and  they  would  be  of  such  a  breed  that  their  fame  would 
resound  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time  he  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  such  garments,  jewels  and  vehicles  as  be¬ 
came  the  minister  of  the  Crown.  Civa  also  handed  over  to 
him  a  rare  ruby  that  it  might  be  presented  to  the  King. 

Accordingly,  Manikka  Vacagar  returned  with  the  messen¬ 
gers,  waited  upon  the  Pandiyan,  made  the  usual  obeisance 
reluctantly ,  and  presented  him  with  the  ruby  above  referred 
to.  The  King  looked  at  it  over  and  over  again  with  great  de¬ 
light  and  astonishment,  requested  Manikka  Vacagar  to  seat 
himself  down  and  relate  all  that  had  taken  place.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  as  follows:  “I  took  the  large  sum  of  money,  Your 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  hand  over  to  me,  selected  and 
“  purchased  the  most  sound  and  best  trained  horses;  next  I 
consulted  the  Brahman  astrologers  for  a  suitable  date  to 
“  take  them  to  Madura,  and  they  fixed  the  19th  of  Avany 
under  the  Mftlcnn  star.  On  this,  I  tarried  at  Tiru-perum- 
turai,  but  your  Majesty  s  Staff  Officers  were  impatient  to 
‘  return.  Owing  to  their  misrepresentations,  Your  Majesty 
“  was  Phased  to  write  an  angry  letter  which  made  me  return 
“  at  once-  The  horses  will  be  brought  here  on  the  day  named 
“  by  me.”  The  King  was  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the 
Minister  and  assured  him  of  his  unabated  confidence.  Re¬ 
questing  him  not  to  mind  the  contents  of  the  letter,  he  took 
him  to  his  Palace,  loaded  him  with  jewels  and  clothes  of 

honour,  and  desired  him  to  repair  to  his  residence,  and  look 
after  the  duties  of  his  office. 
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Some  days  before  the  expected  arrival  of  the  steeds,  an 
Under-Secretary  of  State  gained  the  ears  of  the  Pandiyan 
King  and  made  him  understand  that  the  story  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  horses  was  a  fabrication,  th&t  the  money  which 
Manikka  Vacagar  had  taken  was  handed  over  to  a  person  who 
put  on  the  guise  of  a  great  Guru,  that  nothing  was  done  in  the 
way  of  purchasing  horses  and  that  they  were  not  stabled  at 
Tiru-perum-turai,  as  was  reported  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
On  this,  the  King  despatched  messengers  to  repair  to  the 
place  and  verify  the  statement  of  Manikka  Vacagar.  They 
performed  the  object  of  their  mission  and  intimated  to  the 
King  the  fruitlessness  of  their  searches  which  extended  all 
over  the  great  sacred  harbour  and  other  cities.  On  this,  the 
Pandiyan  became  enraged  and  ordered  the  imprisonment  of 
the  sage,  which  naturally  caused  him  to  lament  over  his  fate, 
and  invoke  the  protection  of  Civa.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  King  performed  his  usual  ablutions,  sat  in  the  portico  of 
his  palace  and  called  upon  the  myrmidons  of  Justice,  to  compel 
Manikka  Vacagar  to  disgorge  the  fabulous  treasure  he  had 
misspent  under  the  pretence  of  purchasing  horses  for  him. 
While  the  process  of  administering  justice  by  placing  the 
saint  in  an  inconvenient  posture  with  his  face  up  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  scorching  sun,  and  subjecting  him  to  other  indig¬ 
nities  was  going  on,  the  sky  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  dust 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  clanging  of  iron-shod  hoofs  and 
the  neighing  of  “prancing  palfreys.”  On  enquiry  it  was  found 
that  the  expected  horses  were  on  their  way  to  Madura.  At 
last,  they  arrived.  The  King  saw  how  he  had  wronged  his 
Minister.  He  at  once  ordered  his  release,  and  took  him  with 
him  to  view  the  cavalcade  which  was  led  by  noble  Arab.  The 
Pandiyan  was  mightily  pleased  with  what  he  saw  and  directed 
his  minister  to  request  the  chief  of  the  horse  dealers  to  pass 
the  horses  through  all  the  evolutions  in  which  they  had  been 
practised,  and  the  King’s  commands  were  obeyed.  He  ordered 
dresses  of  honour  to  be  bestowed  on  the  Arabs  which  they 
received  on  the  end  of  their  whips.  This  no  doubt  irritated 
the  King,  but  his  Minister  explained  the  apparent  contempt 
as  the  outcome  of  their  native  custom.  Satisfied  with  the 
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explanation,  he  requested  the  Arabs  to  explain  to  him  the 
nature  of  the  marks  of  horses  and  their  effects  on  man,  and 
they  accordingly  instructed  him  on  the  points.  The  only 
business  that  remained  to  be  transacted  was  the  delivery  of 
the  horses,  which  was  done  by  the  formal  exchange  of  ropes 
between  the  King’s  grooms  and  the  Arabs.  Having  convin¬ 
ced  the  King  that  they  had  supplied  him  with  horses  for  eight 
times  the  value  paid  by  Manikka  Vacagar,  they  took  their 
departure.  After  they  were  stabled,  the  King  and  his  minister 
retired  to  their  Palaces.  During  night  the  town  was  filled 
with  frightful  howlings.  The  new  coiners  turned  into  jackals 
in  the  dead  of  night,  fell  upon  the  real  horses  that  had  been 
stabled  there,  killed  most  of  them  and  escaped  into  the  adja¬ 
cent  jungles.  The  truth  was  that  when  Civa  heard  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  faithful  adherent,  he  collected  a  vast  mul¬ 
titude  of  foxes,  metamorphosed  them  into  magnificent  steeds, 
put  them  in  charge  of  the  celestials  as  syces,  and  himself 
assuming  the  guise  of  a  wealthy  Arab  merchant,  commanded 
the  cavalcade.  The  enraged  King  sent  for  his  minister,  up¬ 
braided  him  for  the  trick  he  had  played  on  him  and  handed 
him  over  to  the  agents  of  torture  to  wring  out  the  enormous 
sum  of  money  he  had  deprived  him  of.  The  tormentors  took 
him  to  the  burning  sand  on  the  bed  of  the  river  Vaigai,  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  the  fierce  noontide  sun,  and  placed  a  huge  stone 
on  his  back. 

In  all  his  difficulties,  Manikka  Vacagar,  always  turned  to 
God  and  prayed  fervently  to  grant  him  relief.  This  occasion 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  God  Civa  heard  his  pathetic 
prayers  and  sent  down  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  from  his 
bushy  locks  into  the  Vaigai.  They  overflew  its  banks  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Pandiyan  capital.  The  King  was 
bewildered,  and  his  equally  astonished  ministers  advised  him 
to  restore  the  sage  to  his  liberty  as  the  floods  were  the  result 
ot  the  wrath  of  God  provoked  by  the  ill-treatment  to  which 
he  w  as  subjected.  The  Pandiyan  was  of  the  same  view.  He 
at  once  restored  Manikka  Vacagar  to  his  favour  and  charged 
him  with  the  duty  of  saving  his  metropolis.  The  very  first 
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thing  the  sage  did  was  to  pray  for  the  subsidence  of  the  flood. 
The  next  thing  the  reinstated  Prime  Minister  did  was  to  call 
upon  the  citizens  to  throw  up  dams  on  both  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  allotted  a  portion  of  the  work  to  each  citizen.  A 
very  small  portion  of  the  work  fell  to  the  share  of  a  poor 
widow,  by  name  Cem-mana-Celvi  who  eked  out  her  existence 
by  baking  and  selling  a  rice  cake  known  by  the  designation 
of  Puttu.  The  poor  woman  was  at  her  wits’  end.  For,  she 
had  no  male  member  in  the  family  to  assist  her,  and  she  could 
command  no  funds  to  employ  labour.  Even  if  she  was  able  to 
pay,  she  could  procure  no  labourers  as  every  individual  in  the 
town  was  engaged  on  his  own  behalf.  At  such  a  juncture  all 
that  she  was  able  to  do  was  to  offer  prayers  to  God,  and  He 
heard  her.  The  result  was  the  appearance  of  a  rustic  youth 
clad  in  rags  with  a  basket  on  his  head  and  spade  on  his 
shoulders.  In  this  garb,  he  cried  out  if  there  were  people  to 
engage  his  services.  The  old  lady  was  beside  herself-  with 
joy  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  cooly,  and  at  once  she 
bargained  with  him.  He  demanded  his  wages  in  advance, 
but  she  pleaded  her  inability  to  comply  with  that  condition. 
Nevertheless,  she  offered  to  recompense  him  at  the  close  of 
the  day  after  selling  her  cakes,  or  if  he  was  particular  about 
the  advance  she  expressed  her  willingness  to  give  him  some 
cakes.  He  accepted  the  latter  term,  got  a  quantity  of  the 
crumblings  of  the  cake,  tied  it  fast  to  one  end  of  his  tattered 
clothes  and  set  to  work  to  finish  the  portion  allotted  to  Cem- 
mana-Celvi.  But  he  was  more  mindful  of  devouring  the  poor 
woman’s  cakes  than  completing  the  portion  assigned  to  him, 
and  thus  relieving  her  of  her  responsibility.  He  would  now 
and  then  throw  a  basketful  or  two  of  earth  at  the  appointed 
place,  wash  down  the  crumbled  cake  with  the  water  of  the 
Vaigai,  dance  about,  sing  and  sleep.  When  the  old  lady 
appealed  to  him,  he  assured  her  of  his  determination  to  finish 
his  work,  and  to  have  no  misgivings  about  it,  and  even  pre¬ 
vailed  on  her  to  return  home.  The  officers  of  the  King  who 
were  superintending  the  work  found  that  every  one  except 
this  cooly  had  done  his  work  satisfactorily.  As  he  was  a 
defaulter  who  deserved  condign  punishment,  one  of  the  officers 
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asked  him  to  appear  before  his  immediate  superior,  but  he 
refused  to  do  so.  On  this  he  was  taken  by  force.  On  ques¬ 
tioning  him  he  offered  no  explanation,  and  he  was  therefore 
ordered  to  be  mercilessly  flogged.  With  the  first  blow,  the 
cooly  vanished,  and  the  whole  universe  received  the  stroke. 
Then  it  was  patent  that  God  himself  came  in  the  disguise  of 
a  day-labourer,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  piety 
of  Manikka  Vacagar.  By  this  time  the  King  knew  all,  and 
offered  to  resign  his  crown  in  his  favour.  But  the  saint  had 
only  one  wish.  It  was  to  be  divested  of  all  mundane  cares 
that  he  might  devote  all  his  time  to  the  service  of  his  God 
Civa,  The  Pandiyan  readily  acceded  to  his  wishes  and  re¬ 
lieved  him  of  all  his  responsibilities. 

On  this,  he  again  assumed  the  garb  of  an  ascetic  and 
followed  the  bent  of  his  will.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
proceed  to  Tiru-perum-turay  and  pay  his  obeisance  to  his 
Guru.  He  spent  a  considerable  time  there  and  composed  no 
fewer  than  twenty  of  his  hymns.  The  next  event  in  the  life 
of  the  sage  was  his  pilgrimage  to  sacred  shrines.  He  began 
it  with  Uttara  Kosa  Mangai,  seven  miles  from  Ramnad,  and 
ended  with  Chidambaram.  Most  of  the  remaining  hymns 
were  composed  during  these  visits,  and  the  last  mentioned 
place  contributed  the  largest  number.  Finding  that  he  had 
seen  enough  of  the  Chola  and  Pandiyan  kingdoms,  he  was 
anxious  to  visit  Ceylon.  At  that  time  Buddhism  was  the 
prevailing  religion  of  that  Island,  and  it  was  also  the  one 
supported  by  the  State.  Manikka  Vacagar  proceeded  to 
Ceylon  and  wandered  all  over  the  place  muttering  always 
something  about  Ponnambalam  or  Golden  Porch.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Buddhism  thought  it  rather  strange  that  an  ascetic 
with  his  bowl  and  staff  should  always  be  muttering  in  the 
way  he  did.  The  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  King  who 
sent  for  Manikka  Vacagar.  He  at  first  declined  to  go  as  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  earthly  sovereigns.  But  at  last  he 
stood  before  him  and  his  chief  priest.  The  latter  put  Manik¬ 
ka  Vacagar  a  number  of  insulting  questions  and  then  vowed 
he  would  go  to  Chidambaram,  enter  into  a  disputation  with 
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the  Hindu  votaries  there,  establish  that  Buddha  was  the 
only  God,  and  the  Golden  Porch  was  his  shrine.  In  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  vow  the  chief  priest  left  for  Southern  India 
followed  by  the  king  who  took  his  tributary  presents  to  his 
paramount  Lord  Chola.  Manikka  Vacagar  having  attained 
the  object  of  his  mission  also  left  the  place  and  returned  to 
Tillai. 

On  his  arrival  at  Chidambaram,  the  Buddhist  chief  priest 
went  direct  into  the  sacred  edifice  and  took  up  his  residence 
there-  When  the  servants  of  the  temple  remonstrated  with 
him  and  called  upon  him  to  quit  it,  he  said  that  he  would  not 
do  so  till  he  had  vanquished  the  followers  of  Civa  in  a  disputa¬ 
tion  held  in  the  presence  of  the  Chola  King  and  established 
the  image  of  Buddha  in  the  Golden  Porch.  The  matter  was 
communicated  to  the  2,999  Brahmans  of  the  place,  and  on 
their  repeating  the  remonstrance,  they  also  received  the  same 
curt  and  discourteous  reply.  On  this,  the  Chola  King  was 
summoned  with  all  the  learned  men  in  the  land,  and  a  day 
was  appointed  for  the  discussion.  The  name  of  Manikka 
Vacagar  who  was  living  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  was  in  a 
supernatural  manner  suggested  as  the  proper  person  to  lead 
the  followers  of  Civa,  and  he  gladly  undertook  to  uphold  the 
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cause  of  Hinduism.  The  day  arrived,  and  the  conference 
was  held  in  the  hall  occupied  by  the  Buddhists.  It  was 
literally  packed  as  pious  Brahmans  and  other  devotees  from 
every  part  of  the  country  thronged  to  the  place.  The  Kings, 
of  Chola  and  Ealam  (Ceylon)  were  in  the  assembly.  The 
latter  was  there  with  his  dumb  daughter.  Manikka  Vacagar 
began  the  contest,  and  after  a  hot  debate,  it  came  to  an  end. 
and  the  Buddhist  priests  were  dumfounded.  The  victory  was 
complete.  The  King  of  Ceylon  prostrated  himself  before 
Manikka  Vacagar  and  confessed  his  conversion  to  the  tenets 
of  Caiva  Siddhanta  philosophy,  and  begged  him  to  give  his 
daughter  the  power  of  speech.  The  prayer  was  heard.  Soon 
after  this,  the  discomfitted  monks  renounced  their  religion, 
smeared  themselves  with  sacred  ashes,  put  on  rosaries  of 
Elcocarpus  or  Rudraksha  and  lived  within  the  precincts  of 
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the  temple.  This  was  towards  the  end  of  the  wordly  career 
of  Manikka  Vacagar.  He  lived  to  compose  a  few  more  hymns, 
make  a  collection  of  all  of  them  and  give  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  them.  At  last  he  became  absorbed  in  the  imago 
of  his  Maker  at  Chidambaram. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  saint 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  his  visit  to  Malabar  which  was  a 
part  of  the  Chera  kingdom.  At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
that  kingdom  was  included  in  the  Tamil  land  or  Tavnihigam 
as  described  in  the  Tolkappiyam ,  the  oldest  work  extant  on 
the  science  of  Tamil  literature.  As  there  was  free  and 
constant  communication  between  the  three  Tamil  kingdoms 
Chera,  Chola  and  Pandiya,  Manikka  Vacagar  must  have  been 
familiar  with  all  the  sacred  places  there.  Independently  of 
this  fact,  a  person  who  was  anxious  to  pay  his  homage  to  God 
at  the  sacred  shrines  of  the  Chola  and  Pandiyan  lands  and 
the  ancient  Taprobane  could  not  but  have  wished  to  visit  the 
land  of  the  Perumals  with  the  same  object.  After  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  at  Madura,  the  only  place  of 
sanctity  in  the  Pandiyan  kingdom  visited  by  Manikka  Vacagar 
was  Uttara  Kosa  Mangai — his  favourite  place  of  resort, 
though  there  were  many  others.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  there,  and  subsequently 
directed  its  destinies.  These  circumstances  must  have  given 
him  the  opportunity  of  visiting  them  before  he  laid  down  the 
seals  of  his  office,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  visit  them  over  again.  But  as  he  had  not 
visited  all  the  places  in  the  Chola  country  and  Ceylon,  he 
directed  his  footsteps  towards  those  regions.  In  the  same 
way,  he  must  also  have  gone  to  Cheralam  either  during  the 
period  of  his  ministry  or  after  its  close.  As  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  gauge,  one  of  the  objects  of  Manikka  Vacagar  in 
going  to  Ceylon  was  to  confront  the  Buddhists  who  had 
overrun  the  island  and  convert  them  to, his  faith.  Recognised 
Tamil  works  of  antiquity  and  the  researches  of  European 
savants  of  high  repute  show  that  Buddhism  and  Jainism 
were  introduced  into  Malabar,  which  formed  the  major 
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portion  of  the  Chera  kingdom,  during  the  earlier  period  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  professors  of  the  two  religions  were 
known  to  the  Tamil  speaking  followers  of  the  Caiva  Siddhanta 
philosophy  as  Chcnnaners.  It  is  likely  that  the  Christians 
were  also  included  in  that  category  as  the  their  religion 
flourished  on  that  Coast  side  by  side  with  Buddhism  and 
Jainism.  A  person  bent  upon  a  mission  of  proselytism  would 
naturaly  have  preferred  a  field  nearer  home  for  his  labours,  to 
a  place  situated  beyond  the  seas.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Manikka  Vacagar  did  not  visit  Ceylon;  all  that  we 
wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers  is,  that  he  must  have  visited 
the  kingdom  of  Chera  before  his  advent  to  Ceylon.  In  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  paper  we  made  mention  of  the  imper¬ 
fect  and  exaggerated  view  taken  by  the  Vdthavur  puranam, 
and  its  unreliability  as  an  historical  work.  Its  silence  on  the 
visit  of  the  saint  to  Malabar  may  be  due  to  these  causes. 
Again,  the  Tiruvdcagam  itself  is  not  explicit  enough  on  the 
subject.  When  the  sage  passed  on  from  shrine,  to  shrine  as  a 
rule  he  immortalised  each  in  a  hymn  or  more,  but  there  are  in¬ 
stances  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  dedicated  any  to 
some  of  the  sacred  places  he  visited.  The  Tamil  sages,  Jnana 
Sambandhar,  Appar  and  Sundarar  have  sung  of  every  sacred 
place  they  visited,  and  when  the  first  and  the  third  found  it  a 
difficult  task  to  cross  over  to  Ceylon  to  make  their  obeisance 
to  God  at  the  sacred  places  there,  and  sing  of  them,  they 
posted  themselves  at  Rameswarain  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
Southern  India,  and  proclaimed  their  sanctity.  But  all  their 
hymns  are  not  extant  at  present,  and  the  fact  is  admitted  on 
all  hands.  When  such  was  the  fate  of  the  writings  '  of  the 
later-day  saints,  the  works  of  Manikka  Vacagar  who  is  said 
to  have  flourished  five  or  six  centuries  prior  to  their  time 
must  have  shared  a  worse  fate.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  he  composed  only  fifty-one  hymns,  and  that  he  himself 
published  an  authorised  edition  of  the  whole  of  them  with  the 
necessary  annotations,  before  his  death.  For  the  reasons 
already  stated,  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  this  popular 
view.  He  must  have  certainly  honoured  every  holy  place  he 
visited  with  his  precious  and  sacred  utterances. 
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We  have  already  remarked  that  Manikka  Vacagar  was 
also  anxious  to  save  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.  In  his 
perambulations  he  observed  people — particularly  women — 
making  use  of  songs  couched  in  indecent  language  both  in 
connection  with  their  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs.  He  tried 
to  reform  them  by  putting  into  their  mouths  words  capable  of 
elevating  their  moral  tone,  and  improving  their  devotional 
spirit.  In  the  month  of  Margaly,  corresponding  to  the  Tim - 
vathira  period  in  Malabar,  it  is  usual  for  ladies  in  the  Chola 
country,  particulary  at  Tiru-Annamalai,  to  rise  before  dawn 
awake  their  slumbering  sisters,  bathe  in  the  sacred  waters, 
and  attend  Divine  worship.  The  whole  process  is  accompani¬ 
ed  with  songs.  But  as  Manikka  Vacagar  was  not  pleased 
with  those  used  by  them  at  the  time,  he  composed  the  Tiru- 
vempavai  or  the  maidens’  song  for  such  use.  In  the  same  way, 
he  composed  the  Tiru-port  Surinam  or  “gold  dust”  to  be  sung 
when  the  temple  women  of  Chidambaram  pounded  gold  dust 
for  the  use  of  the  God  there.  He  also  placed  ladies  of  rank 
under  obligations  to  him  by  composing  a  hymn  to  be  sung 
during  their  pastime  of  Ammanai  or  the  tossing  of  balls.  A 
man  like  this  who  wanted  to  benefit  himself  and  benefit  others, 
would  not  have  allowed  opportunities  to  slip  by  without  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  them  to  sing  of  God  and  His  acts,  and  thus 
find  balm  to  his  much  wearied  soul.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
presumed  that  he  must  have  sung  in  praise  of  every  sacred 
place  he  visited,  and  that  he  must  have  visited  all  the  holy 
shrines  known  at  the  time  throughout  the  Tamil  land  includ¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Chera.  In  case  no  hymn  is  forthcoming 

in  honour  of  any  known  shrine,  the  inference  is  that  it  must 
have  been  lost. 

With  these  observations  we  will  now  proceed  to  see  if 
Manikka  Vacagar  did  actually  visit  the  Chera  country.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  King’s  commission  to  Manikka 
Vacagar  to  buy  horses  for  his  remount  depot,  on  learning  that 
a  host  of  them  had  arrived  from  Arabia  at  the  great  sacred 
harbour,  situated  in  the  Chola  country.  This  place  is  ordi- 
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narily  called  Avudaiyar  Kovil,  and  according  to  tradition,  the 
temple  there  which  is  noted  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its 
architecture,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  sage.  But 
there  is  no  Turai,  (which  means  a  port)  anywhere  near  it, 
and  the  sea  is  about  15  or  20  miles  from  the  place.  There  is 
also  nothing  to  show  that  the  sea  washed  Tiru-perum-turai 
and  that  it  has  since  receded.  We  are  therefore  led  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  geographical  position  of  Tiru-perum-turai  has, 
not  been  correctly  given.  From  time  immemorial  there  has 
been  a  more  brisk  trade  between  the  Western  Coast  of 
Southern  India  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Arabian  Sea 
than  between  the  latter  and  the  Eastern  Coast.  For,  the 
Western  Coast  is  nearer  to  Arabia,  Persia  and  other  countries 
in  Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  the  indentations  on  that 
Coast,  afforded  ready  protection  to  ships  that  came  to  the 
shore  after  long  and  perilous  voyages.  Further,  pepper, 
ivory,  cardamom,  peacocks,  feathers,  rice  and  ginger,  the 
principal  articles  of  export  to  Europe,  were  more  easily  pro¬ 
curable  in  the  West  Coast  of  India  than  anywhere  else. 
Mariners  sailing  from  the  western  countries  of  Asia  and  those 
bordering  on  them,  were  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
ports  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  that  a  merchantman  with  a  car* 
go  of  horses  from  Arabia  must  naturally  have  discharged  it 
there  and  there  only. 

There  are  also  other  grounds  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 
The  researches  of  eminent  scholars  show  that  the  strip  of  land 
-that  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  lagoons  in  the  Malabar 
Coast  did  not  fully  exist  1800  years  ago,  and  that  the  sea 
washed  the  lands  that  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lakes. 
According  to  Mr.  Kanakasabhai  Pillai,  Trippunithura,  the 
residence  of  His  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  Kottayam 
and  Kallada  near  Quilon  must  have  once  been  seaports. 
Even  granting  that  the  narrow  strips  did  exist  1800  years  ago 
in  their  present  dimensions,  the  several  bars  that  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  inland  seas  were  deep  enough  to  admit  of  the 
navigation  of  ships  of  ordinary  size.  The  Cochin  bar  was 
one  fo  them,  and  we  think  the  waters  from  it  to  Trippuni- 
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thura  were  Navigable  for  Arab  ships  or  Pattimars.  Though 
Cochin  and  Cranganore  had  good  roadsteads,  merchants  who 
were  disposed  to  convey  their  commodities  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lagoons  would  have  preferred  to  land  them  at 
Trippunithura  to  avoid  a  second  transport  across  the  inland 
sea.  For,  from  early  times  there  was  communication  through 
the  Ghauts,  between  the  Chera  and  the  other  two  Tamil 
kingdoms.  It  was  through  these  the  ancestors  of  the  Poonjat 
and  Pandalam  Royal  families  who  were  scions  of  the  Pandi- 
yan  house  entered  Travancore.  It  was  also  through  the  same 
road  that  the  heroine  of  the  Chilappathikaram ,  one  of  the 
ancient  Tamil  classics,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Periyar  to 
yield  up  her  gost.  It  is  plain  then,  that  commodities  brought 
from  Arabia  and  the  countries  about  it  could  easily  have 
been  transported  via  Tiruppunithura  to  Madura,  and  to  the 
Chola  capital.  For  these  reasons,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Trippunithura,  the  seat  of  His  Highness  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  was  Tiru-perum-turai  the  great  sacred  harbour 
referred  to  in  the  Tiruvacagam  and  the  Tiruvilaiyadal  puranam. 

In  addition  to  the  grounds  already  urged  and  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  names,  there  is  internal  evidence  in  Manikka 
Vacagar’s  great  work,  the  Tiruvacagam,  to  prove  that  Trip¬ 
punithura  and  Tiru-perum-turai  are  one  and  the  same.  In 
the  second  hymn  which  recites  the  glories  of  Civa,  the  sage 
delivers  himself  as  follows: — 

“ In  order  that  the  world  may  be  saved,  the  Lord  of  the 
bull  came  in  grace  with  His  Lady  partner  and  bringing 
horses  through  the  Kudanad  he  rode  dexterously  as  a  horse¬ 
man.  According  to  Tamil  authorities,  the  countries  of 
Kuttam  t.  c.,  Kuttanad  and  Kudam  ?.<?.,  Kodagu  or  Coorg  were 
always  under  the  sway  of  Chera,  and  on  that  ground  his 
empire  itself  went  by  those  names  at  times.  The  term 
Kudam  also  means  west.  The  whole  expression  Kudanad 
thus  means  the  western  lands.  The  hymn  was  composed 
while  Manikka  Vacagar  was  at  Chidambaram.  Trippuni¬ 
thura  lies  to  the  west  of  that  place  as  well  as  to  the  west 

Tiruvacagam  2nd  Hymn,  lines  25 — 29. 
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of  Madura,  from  which  Manikka  Vacagar  proceeded  on  hi3 
mission  for  the  purchase  of  horses  for  the  Pandiyan  cavalry. 
It  is  then  evident  that  he  did  not  go  towards  the  Eastern 
Coast  to  reach  the  great  sacred  harbour.  His  destination 
was  the  West  Coast,  and  it  was  there  he  arranged  for  horses 
with  the  Arabs. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  why  Trippunithura  on  the 
West  Coast  close  to  Tiruvanjikalam — the  western  Chidam¬ 
baram — is  not^regarded  as  sacred  as  the  Tiru-perum-turai  of 
the  Eastern  Coast  by  the  Tamilians.  About  1800  years  ago 
the  language  of  the  West  Coast  of  Southern  India  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Tamil,  and  the  sacred  places  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  were  the  common  property  of  all  the  people  inhabit¬ 
ing  them.  But  in  course  of  time  when  they  were  divided  by  a 
difference  in  their  dialects,  their  interests  also  became  devid- 
ed.  This  led  to  the  gradual  cessation  of  intercourse  between 
them.  Thus,  most  of  the  sacred  shrines  which  have  no 
Indian  reputation,  diminished  in  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  Further, 
when  certain  holy  places  are  unapproachable  by  the  fact  of 
their  distance  and  other  difficulties,  some  religious  enthusi¬ 
asts  are  supposed  to  have  the  permission  of  God  to  visit 
certain  other  places  nearer  home,  and  to  derive  the  advantage 
of  having  visited  the  former.  In  this  manner  Manikka 
Vacagar  might  have  made  Tiru-perum-turai  on  the  Eastern 
Coast,  his  favourite  place  of  resort  in  after  life ;  it  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  one  of  the  leading  saints,  Appar  wanted 
to  visit  Kailas,  but  God  is  said  to  have  ordered  him  to  go  to 
Tiruvai  ir  five  miles  from  Tanjore,  on  the  promise  of  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  reap  the  benefit  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  seat  of 
Civa  himself  on  the  Himalayas.  In  virtue  of  this  convenient 
arrangement  that  place  is  now  called  Dakshina-  Kailas.  In 
like  manner,  many  less  notable  saints  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
similar  privileges.  Again,  there  are  other  sacred  places  be¬ 
sides  Tiru-perum-turai  which  bear  the  same  name  in  the 
Chola  and  Chera  countries  and  which  have  a  common  origin. 
By  way  of  illustration,  we  may  instance  Kadavur  and  Tiru- 
valur.  The  correct  name  of  the  former  which  is  situated  in 
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the  Chola  country  is  Tirukadaiyur,  and  is  not  far  from 
Tanjore-  It  is  noted  for  the  sanctity  of  its  cremation  ground 
where  Civa  is  said  to  have  knocked  down  Yama,  the  God  of 
death,  while  he  attempted  to  seize  Markandeya  in  the  act  of 
adoring  him,  and  against  His  express  wish.  Almost  the 
same  scene  is  enacted  annually  at  Kadavur,  two  miles  from 
Quilon.  Tiruvalore  or  more  correctly  Tiru-arur  near  Alwaye 
in  Travancore,  and  the  place  which  goes  by  the  same  name 
in  the  Tanjore  District,  have  the  same  common  origin  in  the 
valiant  and  pious  acts  of  Emperor  Masukunta  of  yore.  We 
are  not  in  a  position  to  say  which  of  such  places  are  the 
original  shrines  and  which  their  prototypes.  When  some  of 
the  scenes  in  the  Mahabharata  and  Ramayana  are  laid  in 
Malabar  and  particularly  in  Travancore  and  Cochin,  we  do 
not  see  why  the  prime  source  of  sanctity  of  some  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  shrines  should  not  be  assigned  to  Malabar.  Again,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  account  of  the  journey  of  Manikka 
Vacagar  from  Madura  to  Tiru-perum-turai  as  depicted  in 
the  Vdthavur  puranam,  and  of  his  having  crossed  jungles, 
hills  and  valleys,  the  scene  must  be  laid  in  the  “  land  of 
mountains”. 


There  is  still  further  evidence  in  support  of  this  view. 
According  to  high  Tamil  authorities,  Manikka  Vacagar  is 
said  to  have  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Cnristian  era.  This  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  by  Mr.  Tirumalai  Kolundu  Pillai  of  Coimbatore,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Suiy anarayana  Sastry  of  the  Madras  Christian 
College.  Very  recently,  a  writer  in  the  Christian  College 
Magazine  fixed  it  a  century  later,  confirming  the  view  of 
Ittoop,  a  native  writer  of  Travancore.  On  pages  84 — 85  of 
his  work,  Ittoop  says 


••  wh  ^b  t,,thf  y?ar  27C*A  d-  a  certam  Manes  who  halied  from  Persia,  and 
«•  ^h?  *ravell®d  a11  over.  China  and  other  places  in  the  far  east,  went  to 
Malabar  and  tried  to  influence  the  Christians  there  with  his  own  peculiar 
views,  a  mixture  of  Christianity  and  Buddhism."  Peculiar 

He  adds : — 

••  fr  "  Ab°U‘th?  same  time’  a  man  who  was  named  Manikka  Vacagar  came 
t>  from  the  Chola  country,  practised  sorcery,  healed  diseases  of  man  and 
beast  by  means  of  his  incantations,  instructed  people  in  the  use  and. 
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‘‘efficacy  of  the  sacred  ashes,  the  five  letters  ot  Panchaksharam  and  Pari- 
“  chakavyam — the  five  products  of  the  cow,  and  thus  established  a  separate 
**  community  called  the  Manigramakars  which  was  acknowledged  by  the 
“  then  reigning  sovereign  of  Malabar— Veera  Raghava  Perumal  by  dubbing 
“  the  leader  of  them  as  e'  the  Loga  Perum  Chetty  ”  or  the  greatest  merchant 
“of  the  wcfrfd.” 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Whitehouse  tells  almost  the  same  tale,* 
According  to  him  the  person  said  to  have  played  the  part 
referred  to  above,  was  either  Manes  the  Persian,  or  Manikka 
Yacagar,  the  Caiva  saint.  He  calls  the  five  letters  the 
“  cabalistic  sentences  in  verse.’*  According  to  the  historian 
Mosheim,  Mr.  Whitehouse  says  : — 

“  Eight  families”  were  perverted  by  Manikka  Vacagar  and  these  so  far 
'*  increased  as  to  form  at  length  a  community  of  ninety-six  houses  whose 
“  members  had  renounced  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  reigning  Rajah 
“  or  Perumal  Prince  having  granted  to  their  headman,  Iravi  Corttan,  ground 
“  whereupon  a  settlement  was  formed  called  Manigramam,  they  were  called 
“  Manigramakars  or  (as  we  should  say)  the  people  of  the  village  Manes  and 
“  the  remnant  of  their  descendants  still  bear  the  same  name  among  the 
"  Syrian  Christians.”  (Page  47,  Y/hitehouseJ. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  extracts  two  passages  confirming  the 
version  giYen  above,  but  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  therein.!  Dr.  Rae,  late  of  the  Madras  Christian 
College,  thinks  that  the  story  connected  with  the  Manechians 
is  a  myth,  Mr.  Subramania  Aiyar,  the  Census  Commissioner 
of  Travancore  places  the  various  theories  before  the  public, 
but  abstains  from  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion. 

We  think  it  necessary  to  digress  for  a  moment.  There 
hre  writers  like  Dr.  Rae  who  do  not  assign  to  Christianity  in 
Malabar,,  the  hoary  age  it  has  secured  by  the  common  con¬ 
sent  of  all.  Dr.  Rae  is  of  opinion  that  Christianity  must  have 
been  introduced  into  India  by  the  Nestorians  after  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  their  Church  about  the  year  450  A.  D.  It  appears 
that  the  first  authentic  account  of  a  fully  organised  Church 
on  the  Malabar  Coast  was  from  the  pen  of  Cosmas,  an 
Alexandrian  merchant,  who  visited  the  place  about  the  year 
522  A.  P.  To  quote  Dr.  Rae,  “The  Church  cannot  have  been 

*  Lingerings  of  Light  in  u  Dark  Land, 
t  Vol.  Ill,  The  Madras  Journal. 
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“  of  long  standing,  because  the  Persians,  who  from  of  old  had 
“  a  horror  of  the  sea,  had  just  begun  to  develop  a  capacity  and 
“  a  liking  for  navigation,  and  to  work  out  schemes  of  com- 
“  mercial  aggrandisement.”*  These  are  negative  proofs,  and 
the  Doctor  does  not  positively  say  when  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  India.  We  think  the  following  passages 
from  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  book  and  from  the  learned  and  well- 
digested  Census  Report  of  the  state  of  Cochin  by  Mr.  M. 
Sankara  Menon  will  meet  his  arguments. 

“  All  the  Syrian  Christians  firmly  believe  that  St.  Thomas 
“  landed  at  Cranganore  in  the  year  52,  established  seven 
“  churches  on  this  Coast  and  suffered  a  martyr's  death  at 
“  Mailapure  or  St.  Thomas’  Mount  near  the  modern  city  of 
“  Madras.  This  tradition  was  widely  held  from  early  times, 
“  and  it  has  been  accepted  as  true  by  many  writers  of  repute. 
“  There  is  in  the  tradition  itself  nothing  improbable.  At  that 
“  date  there  was  commerce  between  India  and  Europe  by 
“  caravans  overland,  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  by  the  Red  sea, 
“  so  that  the  Apostle  could  journey  to  India.”! 

“  We  have  of  course  no  historical  evidence  for  a  positive  conclusion, 
“  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such,  we  have  to  look  to  circumstantial  evidence 
“  and  balance  the  probabilities  of  the  same.  Viewed  then  with  an  unbiassed 
“mind,  the  early  traditions,  the  extensive  commercial  intercourse  that 
“  existed  between  the  East  and  the  West,  especially  with  the  Malabar 
“  Coast,  much  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
“  Fathers  investigated  and  adverted  to  by  Asseman,  the  continuity  of 
“  connection  between  the  Malabar  Church  and  the  Eastern  Patriarches  and 
“  Bishops  from  the  very  earliest  times,  and  numberless  references  and 
anecdotes  by  travellers,  traders,  historians  and  Churchmen, — all  these  tend 
“to  make  the  apostolic  origin  of  Christianity  in  Malabar  highly  probable. 
“  Moreover,  the  unique  success  of  the  first  mission  lends  additional  colour 
“  to  this  view.  It  i6  well  known  that  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity 
“  on  this  coast  were  mostly  from  the  higher  orders  of  the  Hindu  society,  and 
“  included  among  them  even  Nambudris,  the  highest  class  of  Malabar  Hindus. 
“  Considering  the  success  of  the  mission  in  a  region  of  Brahmin  orthodoxy, 
“  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  possible  only  for  a  man  of  consummate  wis- 
“  dom,  well  versed  in  the  gospel  to  present  the  new  creed  in  a  form  attractive 
“  to  a  highly  religious  and  civilized  people,  and  in  those  early  times,  none 
“  but  an  Apostle  of  Christ,  an  eye-witness  of  his  life  and  work,  could  have 
“been  qualified  for  the  work.  The  results  of  subsequent  centuries  tend 
“  forcibly  to  illustrate  the  unique  character  of  the  first  mission,  for,  while 
“  the  earliest  converts  were  from  the  higher  castes  of  the  Malayali  society, 

*  The  Syrian  Church  in  India,  p.  116. 

t  Christianity  in  Travancore  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Mackenzie,  page  2. 
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“the  labours  of  later  missions  have  been  fruitful  almost  entirely  among  the 
“  lower  orders.  ”  (Cochin  Census  Report,  1901,  by  Mr.  M.  Sankara  Menon, 
“  B,  A.,  Part  I,  page  44). 

It  is  not  our  object  to  pursue  the  subject  further;  Tra¬ 
dition  should  not  be  dubbed  as  “  hoax  and  pious  frauds  ”  and 
“  embellishments  ”  meant  to  give  greater  sanctity  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Christ,  because  they  are  traditions.  There  must  be 
some  substratum  of  truth  in  all  of  them,  though  there  might 
be  exaggerations.  The  differences  of  opinion  noticed  above 
do  not  go  to  nullify  the  theory  that  Manikka  Vacagar  visited 
Malabar.  If  some  of  the  hypotheses  put  forward  by  Dr.  Rae 
and  others  of  his  school  are  established,  the  utmost  they  can 
do  is  to  bring  the  date  of  Manikka  Vacagar  nearer  to  ours ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  they  have  succeeded  in  proving 
their  theories.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  advent 
of  St.  Thomas  to  India  took  place  about  52  A.D. 

The  introduction  of  the  name  of  Manikka  Vacagar  into 
the  works  of  writers  on  Christianity  in  Malabar  does  not 
stand  alone  as  a  mere  statement  uncorroborated  by  strong 
circumstantial  evidence.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  some  of  them-  We  shall  now  try  to  obtain  some  side 
lights,  and  the  first  thing  we  would  do  is  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  term  Manigramam,  which  is  of  great  archaeological 
value  and  which  contains  a  mine  of  information.  We  have 
seen  that  Manikka  Vacagar  occupied  the  proudest  position 
of  the  first  minister  of  a  great  potentate  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  teens.  In  connection  with  his  forced  return  to 
Madura  from  Tiru-perum-turai,  we  have  seen  that  the  tongue 
of  jealousy  was  at  work.  There  were  not  wanting  people  to 
carry  tales  against  the  young  minister,  and  there  were  plau¬ 
sible  circumstances  against  him.  In  reading  between  the 
lines,  it  seems  that  Manikka  Vacagar  was  nicknamed  Mdm\ 
the  Brahmin  youth.  The  word  Muni  is  Tamil  and  means  an 
unmarried  Brahmin  youth  or  Brahmachari.  It  bears  the 
same  meaning  in  Canarese  and  Malayalam,  but  at  present 
the  word  is  confined  to  designate  only  Canarese  or  Tulu 
speaking  Brahmin  youths,  or  Potty*  as  they  are  called  in 
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this  part  of  Southern  India.  The  sage  was  original] 3-  known 
by  the  name  of  Vathavur,  and  when  he  was  appointed  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Pandiyan  King  he  was  named  Tenna- 
van  Pirama  Rayan.  But  since  that  date  he  must  have  been 
known  as  Mani  amongst  his  subordinates  and  others  to  whom 
his  appointment  was  distasteful.  There  are  sufficient  grounds 
to  suppose  that  he  went  by  the  name  of  Manikka  A  acagar 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  career.  When  a  person  is  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Caiva  Siddhanta  philosophy  and 
renounces  the  world,  it  is  usual  for  his  Guru  to  call  him  by  a 
new  name.  In  addition  to  his  other  high  qualifications 
Manikka  Vacagar  was  a  great  savant.  His  culture  in  the 
Tamil  and  Sanskrit  literatures  was  high  and  his  learning  was 
profound.  But  he  was  rather  partial  to  his  mother  tongue, 
and  he  became  distinguished  for  his  pure  diction  and  the 
melodious  flow  of  his  verses.  As  people  became  enamoured 
of  his  pious  poetical  compositions,  they  gradually  changed 
the  word  Mani  into  Manikkam  (ruby)  and  called  him  Manikka 
Vacagar,  borrowing  the  sentiment  from  himself  as  found  in 
the  26th  stanza  of  the  5th  hymn,  viz.,  “  My  mouth  thou 
mad’st  to  speak  abroad  Thy  (jem-like  word.  "'"  When  there¬ 
fore  his  Guru  initiated  him  at  Tiru-perurn-turai,  he  gave  him 
the  name  of  Manikka  Vacagar  or  “  he  of  gem-like  sentences,” 
recognising  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  spiri¬ 
tual  and  moral  teacher. 

The  term  Manigramam  then  is  derived  from  either 
Manes,  the  Persian,  or,  Manikka  Vacagar,  the  Tamil  saint. 
Here  tradition  is  of  immense  value,  and  it  is  supported  by 
existing  circumstances.  The  Manechians  were  a  heretic  sect 
of  Christians  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  Its  founder 
regarded  Christianity  as  incomplete  and  gave  out  that  he 
was  commissioned  by  God  to  perfect  the  system  and  lead 
its  votaries  to  the  Truth.  Though  Manes  is  said  to  have 
associated  with  the  Buddhists  of  Central  Asia  during  his  tra¬ 
vels  in  the  far  east  and  practised  some  of  their  austerities, 

*  Dr.  Pope’s  translation  of  Tiru  Vacagam. 
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still  the  system  was  a  foreign  one,  and  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  Hindu  faith  was  as  wide  as  the  poles;  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  descendants  of  the  Manigramakars  who  are  found 
at  present  at  Quilon,  Kayancolam,  Manor,  Thiruvancode  and 
other  places  in  Travancore  does  not  point  to  any  connection 
with  it.  Though  the  Manigramakars  do  not  own  themselves 
as  such,  and  try  to  screen  themselves  from  being  known  as 
the  descendants  of  a  set  of  noble  and  heroic  progenitors,  still 
it  is  easy  for  any-body  to  spot  the  particular  families  in 
Travancore.  They  follow  the  Hindu  faith,  and  are  permitted 
to  enter  into  all  sacred  places.  In  fact,  they  enjoy  almost  all 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  Nairs.  But,  in  the  case  of  inter¬ 
dining  and  intermarriages,  there  is  not  that  freedom,  though 
the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  stood  steadfast 
to  their  ancestral  faith  is  fast  dying  out.  The  following 
quotation  may  with  advantage  be  made  respecting  their 
present  condition. 

“  These  unhappy  people  are  not  at  their  ease  even  among  their  new 
friends;  they  have  not  found  all  their  carnal  hearts  wanted,  and  God  grant 
*'  they  never  may;  so  that,  after  feeding  on  husks,  they  may  be  brought  to 
“  consider  their  ways,  and  turn  unto  Him  whom  their  forefathers  forsook  ! 
“  Though  most  of  them  occupy  a  respectable  position — being  very  commonly 
“  employed  about  the  local  courts;  and  though  they  intermarry  with  Nair, 
“  and  even  Brahmin  families,  they  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  people  of 
“  their  choise.  Thus,  if  a  Nair  makes  a  feast,  the  males  of  the  Manigramakar 
“  may  be  invited,  but  not  the  females;  and  if  they  make  a  feast  in  return, 
“  the  Nair  guests  will  not  eat  the  food  if  cooked  by  any  one  of  the  same  caste 
“  as  their  host.  When  the  Nairs  and  they  fall  out,  it  is  a  very  common  thing 
“  for  the  former  to  upbraid  them  with  their  mongrel  origin.”  (Lingerings  of 
Light  in  a  Dark  Land,  page  50.) 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Hinduism  received  back  into 
its  fold  its  misdirected  sons.  That  the  practice  was  preval¬ 
ent  in  the  Tamil  land,  if  not  elsewhere,  can  be  abundantly 
proved.  The  Vathavur  Puranam  refers  to  such  reconversions 
from  Buddhisnn  Tirunavukarasu-  or  Appar  who  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  orthodox  Caivism,  went  to  Patalipuram,  a 
seat  of  learning  and  the  headquarters  of  Jainism.  There  he 
learned  its  system,  and  convinced  that  it  was  the  only  true 
religion,  became  a  convert  to  it  and  finally  the  chief  priest  of 
that  religion.  But  owing  to  subsequent  conviction  he  relapsed 
into  Caiva  Siddhantism  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
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its  followers.  He  afterwards  became  a  teacher  in  that  particular 
faith,  and  his  memory  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Caiva  Siddhanta  philosophy.  Our  readers  must  have 
heard  how  Jnana  Sambandhar  became  victorious  in  a  disputa¬ 
tion  between  himself  and  the  Jains  in  the  presence  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  Pandiyan  at  Madura,  how  some  of  the  discomfited  Jains 
were  reconverted  to  Caiva  faith  and  how  the  rest  were  sent 
to  the  gallows.  Thus,  under  the  Caiva  Siddhanta  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Aryans  and  the 
Dravidians,  there  is  not  the  least  objection  to  proselytism. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  in  a  Sasanam  or  charter  grant¬ 
ed  in  the  year  774  by  the  then  Cheraman  Perumal,  particular 
mention  is  made  of  the  Manigramakars  along  with  the  Jews. 
I  believe  that  a  special  concession  was  granted  to  a  small  but 
rising  community,  and  according  to  some  writers  the  then 
rulers  of  the  country  encouraged  them  in  their  apostacy. 
These  facts  go  to  show  that  the  charter  was  not  granted  to  the 
Christians.  Mr.  Whitehouse  speaks  of  thirty  families  of 
Manigramakars  at  Quilon  and  their  priest  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Naimar.  It  seems  that  he  had  a  subordinate  officer 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Veera  Udaycui  armed  with  a  weapon 
called  Yamadhuda ,  and  his  duty  was  to  collect  the  dues  from 
the  low  class  artisans.  Mr.  Whitehouse  adds  that  the  Mani¬ 
gramakars  maintained  only  a  remote  connection  with  the 
Christian  Church  and  that  they  were  desirous  of  being  treated 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their  Hindu  brethren.*  In  this 
account  there  seems  to  be  some  reference  to  a  temple  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  Badrakali  in  the  vicinity  of  Quilon,  but  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  some  of  its  principal  votaries,  and 
office-bearers,  we  refrain  from  referring  to  them  more  speci¬ 
fically.  From  these  facts  we  can  confidently  conclude  that  the 
class  of  Manigramakars  do  exist  at  present  in  Travancore,  and 
likely  at  Cochin,  the  place  of  its  origin,  that  they  are  descen¬ 
dants  of  reconverts  from  Christianity,  that  they  follow  the 
Hindu  faith  at  present,  and  that  they  have  been  named  after 
Manikka  Vacagar,  the  Caiva  saint. 

*  Vide  Lingering^  of  light  in  a  Dark  Land,  Page,  49. 
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The  legend  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  foxes  of  the 
jangles  into  well-broken  stately  steeds  bears  testimony  to  the 
reconversion  of  the  apostate  Hindus.  The  exclusive-Aryan 
religion  has  not  been  encouraging  proselytism,  much  less  the 
readmission  of  its  weakminded  sons  into  its  fold.  The  system 
of  reconversion,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  a  purely 
Dravidian  institution  and  it  has  always  been  looked  down 
upon  by  the  Aryans.  A  story  that  is  current  in  the  Tamil 
country  graphically  describes  the  attitude  of  its  opponents. 
A  certain  Sudra  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour 
was  requested  by  his  King  to  name  his  reward  for  his  fidelity. 
In  response,  the  favourite  said  that  he  wished  to  be  made  a 
Brahmin.  The  King  agreed  and  ordered  the  necessary 
ceremonies  to  be  gone  through  at  the  river  side  to  bring  about 
the  seaond  birth  of  the  man.  When  the  priests  were  busily 
engaged,  Thennal  Raman,  the  court  jester,  carried  a  jet  black 
dog  to  the  neighbourhood,  held  it  by  its  legs,  and  went  on 
striking  it  hard  against  a  stone  which  was  lying  there  for  the 
purpose  of  bleaching  clothes.  The  assembled  priests  heard 
the  piteous  shrieks  of  the  dog,  ran  up  to  Thennal  Raman  and 
interrogated  him  with  regard  to  his  inhuman  act.  In  reply 
he  said  that  he  was  engaged  in  converting  a  jet  black  dog  into 
a  snow  white  one.  An  idea  like  this  must  have  been  working 
in  the  minds  of  Brahmins  when  Manikka  Vacagar-an  out  and 
out  Dravidian  in  spirit, — was  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the 
Christians  of  Malabar  to  their  ancestral  faith,  and  they  must 
have  given  vent  to  their  feelings  by  giving  out  that  he  wanted 
to  convert  foxes  into  horses.  As  time  went  on,  the  statement 
must  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
till  it  came  to  be  believed  as  true  and  found  a  place  in  two 
of  the  Puranams  of  the  Dravidians. 

From  a  traditionary  account  related  by  Mr.  Whitehouse* 
it  seems  that  the  labours  of  Manikka  Vacagar  extended  as 
far  as  Cape  Comorin.  In  the  north  they  began  at  Malankara 
close  to  Cranganore. 


» 


See  page  74. 
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To  conclude,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
saint  did  visit  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  carried  on  his  labours 
of  proselytism  amongst  the  native  Christians  of  the  Syrian 
church,  in  such  an  aggressive  form,  as  to  call  forth  the  wrath 
of  the  ministers  of  that  religious  denomination-  Their  refe¬ 
rence  to  his  practice  of  Sorcery,  healing  of  diseases  by  means 
of  incantations,  his  instructions  in  the  use  and  efficacy  of  the 
sacred  ashes,  the  five  sacramental  letters,  and  the  five  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  cow,  unmistakably  point  to  him  and  to  him  alone, 
as  the  disturber  of  peace,  amongst  the  members  of  their  flock 
and  he  could  therefore  in  no  way  be  mistaken  for  Manes, 
the  Central  Asian  pilgrim.  For,  the  latter  could  not  have 
dealt  with  certain  symbolisms  and  practices  which  were 
peculiar  to  Hinduism.  Further,  Manikka  Vacagar.  the  great¬ 
est  opponent  of  the  religions  of  the  Chamanars  of  the  age 
could  not  have  preached  the  tenets  of  Buddhism,  coupled  with 
those  of  Christian  gospel,  as  said  to  have  been  done  by  Manes. 
In  the  next  place  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Central  Asian 
traveller,  to  have  bequeathed  an  imperishable  monument  of 
his  labour  in  the  class  of  Manigramakars,  who  are  essen¬ 
tially  Hindus  in  habit,  faith  and  thought.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  an)  pronouncement  made  while  under  the  influence 
of  Odium  Theclogicum  favour  of  an  opponent  must  uncondi¬ 
tionally  be  accepted  as  true.  The  antiquity  assigned  there¬ 
fore  to  Manikka  Vacagar  by  the  Christians,  who  cherished 
no  feelings  of  love  for  him,  can  in  no  way  be  an  exaggeration 
and  when  they  refer  to  certain  incidents  of  the  year  270  A.  D. 
connecting  his  name,  the  date  should  be  considered  with  all 
seriousness.  It  can  be  therefore  safely  be  considered  that  he 
was  engaged  in  that  year  in  Malabar  in  the  work  of  active 

proselytism,  ot  which  there  is  ample  testimony  in  the  Tiru 
Vacagam. 


In  addition  to  the  evidence,  that  has  been  set  forth  to 
establish  the  visit  of  Manikka  Vacagar  to  Malabar  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  diction  employed  in  the  Tiru  Va- 
eagam  goes  to  confirm  the  fact.  Though  a  language  that 
is  spoken  and  written  in  different  parts  of  a  country  may  be 
pure,  every  locality  has  its  own  peculiarities.  The  Malaya- 
lam  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Tamil  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
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former  differentiates  herself  from  the  latter,  is  by  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peculiar  use  of  words  and  expressions  belonging  to 
it  and  it  pervades  the  whole  of  Tiru  Vacagam.  Two  of  the 
ancient  classics  Chilappathikaram  and  Manimekalai  are 
undoubted  productions  of  the  Malabar  Coast  and  they  in 
common  with  Tiru  Vacagam  contain  a  large  number  of  words 
and  expressions  which  are  ordinarily  used  in  Malayalam  but 
are  of  re-occurrence  in  other  Tamil  classics  or  the  present  day 
Tamil.  The  similarity  of  diction  that  runs  through  the  three 
works,  go  to  show  that  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same  age 
and  locality.  With  regard  to  the  last,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
a  long  sojourn  on  the  part  of  Manikka  Vacagar  in  a  country 
which  was  to  give  birth  to  the  Malayalam  language  may  have 
tainted  his  tongue  and  unconsciously  induced  him  to  imbibe 
the  provincialisms.  This  question  also  enables  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  age  of  Manikka  Vacagar.  In  discussing  the  period 
of  Chilappathikaram  and  Manimekalai  elsewhere  I  have 
assigned  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  others 
working  in  the  same  field  as  I  do,  have  held  the  same  view. 
On  the  ground  of  affinity  that  exists  between  the  TiruVacagam 
and  the  two  classics  their  age  may  be  given  to  it. 

However  the  weight  of  evidence  does  not  go  beyond 
the  third  century;  thus  the  time  of  Manikka  Vacagar  may 
be  put  down  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 


